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BIRD HISTORY. 

and brings Peter :Belon to what he evidently 
likes--a good dinner in a general way. "You 
may talk," he says, "of Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Enmh, Flemmgs, Italians, Hun a- 
. g 
rians, or Germans, but none of them, in 
dinner-giving, come up to the French. The 
latter begin with meats disguised a thousand 
ways (mille petits desguisements de chair); 
and this first entry, as it is called, consists 
what is soft and liquid, aud ought to be sent 
in hot, such as soups, fricassees, hashes, and 
salads" (Hot salads are a rarity now-a- 
days). The second course is roast and boiled, 
of different kinds of meat, as well of birds as 
of terrestrial aninals, "it being well under- 
stood that no fish is eaten except on fast- 
days. The droner ends wth cold things, 
such as fruits, preparations of milk and 
s eets. Tins s the outhne of a droner 
only; but when eter Belon enters into a 
detailed bill of fare, the newspaper report 
of 
a Lord Mayor's dinner pales beside it. A 
few of the names of these dishes--as well as 
they can be translated--are worth preservg. 
What do you think of pilgrim capons--lions 
--made of the white meat of pullets ; wild 
boar venison with chestnuts; diamond-pointed 
jelly; goslings dressed with malvoisie ; feet 
(whose feet ? with infernal sauce (pieds  
la saulce d enfer) ; counterfeit sea-hog ; 
laurelled quails ; partridges with capers; 
veal sausages ; hop salad ; chestnut butter- 
flies; golden-backed woodcock pties ; ox- 
heel pasties ; plumed peacocks ; tipsy cake 
(gasteaux joyeux) ; little cabbages all hot 
(petits chouy tous chaulds); and, amongst 
other varieties, pomegranate salad ? 
In treating of the uses to which birds have 
been applied, Peter Belon does not omit divi- 
nation. It is pretty cle, however, tha he 
has no faith in the auruspices, though he 
lets them down gently. "These soothsayem 
exercised their mystery in the contemplation 
of the inward parts as well of birds as of 
other animals, when offered up for sacrifice. 
The question must then be asked, whether, 
by this inspection, they really could foretell 
the things that were to come, and if there 
were any probability, what they promised 
turning out true ? There can be ttle doubt 
that this system of divination had a very 
simple origin, beginning by cajoling private 
persons, and promg them what they 
desired (which is the greatest pleasure men 
can receive), and rwards, by investing it 
with a religious character, and turning the 
sine to their own profit." The French sol- 
diers, in Belon', time, imited the Romans 

plainly. P,,aing from divination to sorcery, 
he says: Every contemplative man mu 
have "had reason to despise the ignorant 
people who believe that sorcerers have the 
power attributed to them. We have een 
many condemned to death ; but all have been 
either poor idiots or madmen. :No, of two 
things, one must happen: that if they do 
mischief, it must either be by the employment 
of so_me venomous drug put into the moutb 
or otherwise applied, or by invocations. It 
is not often that one hears of people of qua- 
lity being accused of sorceryonly the poorer 
sort ; and to tell the truth, no man of jdg- 
ment would apply his mind to such absurdi- 
ties. To prevent the commq, people fl'om 
doing so, it is the custom once a-week to pro- 
hibit them formally. It may easily happen 
that one of this sort, troubled in his wits, 
should fimcy incredible things, and even 
acknowledeo to havin,o committed them ; but 
we must set this down to the nature of heir 
disease." In this way sensible Peter :Beloa 
disposes of the lycanthropists and other self- 
created wizards. On the subject of antipa- 
thies, however, he entertains a belief that it 
is reasonable; as in the case of the fox and 
the stork, which are sworn foes, ever siuce 
the practical jokes, I suppose, which we all 
know they played on each other. 
Being himself a physician, Peter Belon 
enlarges upon the maladies of birds ; but he 
tells us that, with the exception of falcons, 
which are more especially under the 
care of man, they are their own doctors. 
"The pelican, which builds its nest on the 
ground, finding its young stung by a serpent, 
weeps bitterly, and piercing its own breast, 
gives its own blood to cure them." (This i 
a new reading of the old story). "Quails, 
when they are indisposed, swallow the seeds 
of hellebore; and starlings take hemlock. 
The herb chlidoine (celandine, from the 
Greek kelidon, a swallow} derives its name 
from the fact that the swallow administers 
the juice of the plant to her young. The 
stork physics himself with marjoram. Wood 
pigeons,, ravens, blackbirds, 3"ays and par- 
trtdges take laurel; while turtle-doves, pigeons, 
and cocks prescribe bird-weed. Ducks and 
geese eat sage." (Sage enters largely into tho 
affair, in combination with onions, when 
ducks and geese are eaten). "Cranes and 
herons employ marsh rushes. Thrushes and 
many smaller birds swallow the seeds of the 
ivy--which would be hurtful diet for man 
(qui seroit viande mauvaise  l'homme)." 
:Not much worse, however, than hellebore or 

o far as to carry the sacred cock with their hemlock ! :But it would seem that the eagle 
baggage when they took the field; but it was family are exempt from the ordinaa'y all- 
for a very intelligible species of augury,--to merits of birds ; for, in speaking of the Chry- 
know, by his crowing, when the day was satires, or great royal eagle, Belon tells us: 
about to break. Belon had much too good es never change their place of abode, 
sense to credit either the superstitions of the return to the same nest. It ha 
lomans or those of his own day, and was thus been observed that they are long-lived. 
probably only restrained by his fear of the :But becoming old, the beak grows so long 
Church, from expressing his opiniona too that it becomes bent and prevents the bird 
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to for help and protection. The doctor was 
the first friend I thought of; but I knew he 
was always out seeilg his patients of an 
afternoon. The beadle was the next person 
who came into my head. :He had the look 
of being a very dignified, unapproachable 
kind of man when he came about the inquest i 
but he talked to ne a little then, and said I 
was a good girl, and seemed, I really thought, 
to pity me. So to him I determined to apply 
in my great danger and distress. 
:Most fortunately I found him at home. 
When I told him of the landlord's infamous 
threats, and of the misery I was in in conse- 
quence of them, he rose up with a stamp of 
his foot, aml sent for his gold-laced cocked-hat 
that he wears on Suudays, and his long cane 
with the ivory top to it. 
"I'll give it him," said the beadle. "Come 
along with me, my dear. I think I told you 
you were a good girl at the inquest--if 1 
didn't, I tell you so now. I'll give it to him ! 
Come along with me." 
And he went out, striding on with his 
cocked-hat and his great cane, and I followed 
him. 
"Landlord !" he cries the moment he gets 
into the passage, with a thump of his caue 
on the floor. "Landlord !" with a look all 
round him as if he was king of England calling 
to a beast, "come out !" 
The moment the landlord came out and 
saw who it was, his eye fixed on the cocked- 
hat and he turned as pale as ashes. 
":How dare you frighten this poor girl ?" 
said the beadle. ":How dm-e you bully her 
at this sorrowful time with threatening to do 
what you know you can't do ? :How dare 
you be a cowardly, bullying, braggadocio of 
an unmanly landlord ? Don't talk to me--I 
won't hear you! I'll pull you up, sir! If 
ou say another word to the young woman, 
11 pull you up before the authorities of this 
metropolitan parish! I've had my eye on 
you, and the authorities have had their eye 
on you, and the rector has had his eye on 
you. We don't like the look of your small 
shop round the corner;we don't like the 
look of some of the customers who deal at it ; 
we don't like disorderly characters; and we 
don't by any manner of me'ans like you. Go 
away ! Leave the young woman alone ! lold 
your tongue, or I'll pull you up ! If he says 
another word, or interferes with you again, 
my dear, come and tell me ; ad, as sure as 
he's a bullying, unmanly, braggadocio of a 
landlord, I'll pull him up !" 
With those words, tile beadle gave a loud 
cough to clear his throat, and another thump 
of his cane on the floor--and so went striding 
out again before I could open my lips to 
thank him. The landlord slunk back into 
his room without a word. I was left alone 
and unmolested at last, to strengthen myself 
for the hard trial of my poor love's ftmeral 
to-morrow. 
ZIarch 13th. It is all over. A week ago, 

her head rested on my bosom. It is laid in 
the churchyard now--the fresh earth lies 
heavy over her grave. I and my dearest 
friend, the sister of my love, are parted in 
this world for ever. 
I followed her funeral alone through the 
cruel, bustling streets. Sally, I thought, 
might have oitred to go with me ; bul she 
never so much as came into my room. I did 
not like to think badly of her for this, and I 
am glad I restrained myself--for, when we 
got into the churchyard, among the two or 
three people who were standing by the open 
grave, I saw Sally, in her ragged grey shawl 
and her patched black bonnet. She did not 
seem to notice me till the last words of the 
service had been read, and the clergyman had 
gone away. Then she came up and spoke to 
me. 
"I couldn't follow along with you," she 
said, looking at her ragged shawl; "for I 
hav'nt a decent suit of clothes to walk in. 
I wish I could get vent in crying for her, 
like you ; but I can't ; all the crying's been 
drudged and starved out of me, long ago. 
Don't you think about lighting your fire 
when you get home. I'll do that, and get 
you a drop of tea to comfort you." 
She seemed on the point of saying a kind 
word or two more, when, seeing the Beadle 
coming towards me, she drew back, as if 
she was afraid of him, and left the church- 
yard. 
"Here's my subscription towards the 
funeral," said the Beadle, giving me back his 
shilling fee. "Don't say anything about it, 
for it mightn't be approved of in a business 
point of view, if i came to some people's 
ears. :Has the landlord said anything more 
to you ? No, I thought not. He's too polite 
a man to give me the trouble of pulling him 
up. Don't stop crying here, my dear. Take 
the advice of a man familiar with funerMs, 
and go home." 
I tried to take his advice; but it seemed like 
deserting Mary to go away when all the rst 
forsook her. I waited about till the earth was 
thrown in, and the man had left the place 
then I returned to the grave. Oh, how bare 
and cruel it was, without so much as a bit of 
green turf to soften it! Oh, how much 
harder it seemed to live than to die, when I 
stood alone, looking at the heavy piled-up 
lumps of clay, and thinking of what w 
hidden beneath them ! 
I was driven home by my own despairing 
thoughts. The sight of Sally lighting the 
fire in my room eased my he.'tr.t a little. 
When she was gone, I took up :Robert's letter 
again to keep my mind employed on the only 
subject in the world that has any interest for 
it now. 21is fresh reading inc,'eased the 
doubts I had already felt relative to his 
having remained in Americ after writing to 
inc. My grief and forlornness have made a 
strange alteration in my former feelings about 
his coming back. I seem to have host all my 
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thinking of consequences, without knowing, 
I may ahnost say, what words I was utter- 
ing till the instant when they rose to my 
lips. 
"When your old neck-tie was torn, did you 
know that one end of it went to the rag-shop 
and the ol/her fell into my hands ?" I said 
these bold words to him suddenly, and, as it 
seemed, without my own will taking any part 
in them. 
He started, stared, changed colour. :He 
was too muho amazed by my sudden speak- 
ing to find an answer for me. When he did 
open his lips it was to say rather to himself 
than me : 
"You're not the girl." 
"2ffo,"I said, with a strange choaking at 
my heart. ' I'm her friend." 
By this time he had recovered his surprise, 
and he seemed to be aware that he had let 
ou more than he ought. 
You may be anybody's friend you like" 
he said brutally, "so long as you don't come 
jabbering nonsense here. I don't know 
you, I don't understand your jokes." He 
turned quickly away from me when he 
had said the last words. :He had never 
once looked fairly at me since I first spoke 
to him. 
Was it his hand that had shack the 
blow ? 
I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I 
took it out and followed him. If it had been 
a five-pound note, I should have done the 
same in the state I was in then. 
"Would a pot of beer help you to under- 
stand me  " I said and offered him the six- 
pence'. 
"A pot ain't no great things," he answered, 
taking the sixpence doubtfully. 
" It may lead to something better," I 
said. 
His eyes began to twinkle, and he came 
close to me. Oh, how my legs trembled ! 
how my head swam ! 
"This is all in a friendly way, is i ? " he 
asked in a whisper. 
I nodded my head. At that moment, I 
could not have spoken for worlds. 
"Ft4endly, of course," he went on to him- 
self, "or there would have been a policeman 
in it. She told you, I suppose, that I wasn't 
the man ?" 
I nodded my head again. It was all I 
could do to keep myself standing upright. 
"I suppose it's a case of threatening to 
have him up, and making him settle it 
quietly for a pound or two ? How much for 
me if you lay hold of him ?" 
"Half." I began to be afraid that he 
would suspect something if I was still silent. 
The wretch's eyes twinkled again, and he 
came yet closer. 
"I drove him tothe led Lion, corner of 
]:)odd Street and Rudgely Street. The house 
was shut up, but tie was let in at the Jug- 
and-Bottle-door, like a man who was known 

'to the landlord. That's as much as I can 
tell you, and I'm certain I'm right. He was 
the last fare I took up at night. The next 
morning master gave me the sack. Said I 
cribbed his corn and his fares. I wish I 
had !" 
I gathered from this that the crook-backed 
man had been a cab-driver. 
"Why don't you speak," he asked suspi- 
ciously. "Has she been telling you a pack 
of lies about me ? What did she say when 
she came home ?" 
"What ought she to have said ?" 
"She ought to have said my fare was 
drunk, and she came in the way as lie was 
going to get into the cab. That's what she 
ought to have said to begin with." 
"But, after ?" 
"Well, after, my fare by way of larking 
with her, puts out his leg for to trip her up 
and she stumbles and catches at me for to 
save herself, a.nd tears off one of the limp 
ends of my rotten old tie. 'What do you 
mean by that, you brute,' says she, turning 
round as soon as she was steady on her legs, 
again, to my fare. Says my fare to her, ' I 
means to teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head. And he ups with his fist and----- 
What's come to you, nov ? What are you 
looking at me like that, for ? How do you 
think a man of my size was to take her part, 
against a man big enough tohave eaten me up ? 
Look as much as you like, in my place you 
wouhl have done 'hat I donedrew off when 
he shook his fist at you, and swore he'd be 
the death of you if you didn't start your 
horse iu no time." 
I saw he was working himself into a rage ; 
but I could not, if my life had depended on it, 
have stood near him, or looked at him any 
longer. I just managed to stammer out that 
I had been walking a long way, and that, not 
being used to much exercise, I felt faint and 
giddy with Ihtigue. He only changed from 
angry to sulky, when I made that excuse. I 
got a little further away from him, and then 
added, that if he wou'ld be at the Mews 
entrance the next evening, I should have 
something more to say and something more 
to give him. :He grumbled a few suspicious 
words in answer, about doubting whether he 
should trust me to come back. :Fortunately, 
at that moment, a policeman passed on the 
opposite side of the way, he slunk down the 
Mews immediately and I was free to make 
my escape. 
How I got home I can't say, except that I 
think I ran the greater part of the way. 
Sally opened the door, ,and asked if anything, 
was the matter the moment she saw ny face. 
I answered "Nothing ! nothing !" She 
stopped me as I was going into my room 
and said, 
"Smooth your hair a bit, and put your 
collar straight. There's a gentleman in there 
waiting for you." 
Iy heart gave one great boundI knew 
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neglected the salmon, the labourers their] 
iieds, the workmen their shops ; and the] 
search for the lost girl was the business of I 
the whole population. The poor young girl I 
was found, sitting upon a ledge of rock in the [ 
chasm, with her head just u,der the water,| 
a,d her rigid ha,ds chtching the edge of 
the ledge as if they were iron. How she 
could have managed to climb down, and 
where such a mild young creature could have 
got the courage of despair to hold fast 
while drowning, were subjects of discussion 
often discussed by serious people for many 
years afterwards. The explanation is in the 
physiological nature of asphyxia. The moment 
respiration ceases, the whole machine stops. 
When what :professor Flourens calls the 
brain of respiration, is touched; when this 
vital knot is destroyed, the muscles retain 
their position, just as all the wheels and both 
the hands of the dial of a watch mark the 
instant when the main-spring snapped. The 
aged woman who performed the last offices 
of the dead, found out that the girl had 
been betrayed by her lover, her unpopular 
fellow-servant. :Proving his guilt by his 
cowardice, the fellow fled from the 
house. The enraged villagers suspected 
he had taken refuge among the trees and 
rocks of the northern cliff which over-hangs 
the chasm, and the sullen stream flowing 
through it. When his hiding-place was 
discovered, the village young men started off 
after him ; and rarely has there been a more 
fearful chace. His fears exaggerated his 
danger; and, to escape the exposure of 
ridi,g the stang or pole through the vil- 
lage, he risked death. Leaping from rock 
to rock; swinging himself from tree to 
tree ; scrambling among shrubs and bushes ; 
concealed and discovered; now fancying 
himself ia security, anon perceiving his pur- 
suers to be starer-footed and more daring 
than he was ; he baffled the lads who hunted 
hin as if lie were a badger or a weasel, until 
he reached the very precipice beneath which 
his victim had been found a corpse. he 
crowd apprized him of the fact by their cries 
of execration. Farther escape had become im- 
possible, for he was surrounded and hemmed 
in on all sides. Remorse and terror deprived 
him of his head. After st',ggering and spin- 
ning round, he fell, and rolled from ledge to 
ledge-into the depths of the Black :Nook. 
When the boat which rowed swiftly to the 
spot fished him up, the boatmen picked a 
fltttened corpse out of a red circle of water 
ia the river. 
Except as regarded a few simple homely 
household joys, the ideas of amusement and 
recreation were sternly excluded from their 
customs and manners. Youth was brought 
up i, accordance with the Miltonic line, 
"To scorn delights and live laborious days." 
Their love of indepe,deace gave them 
curious notions of hospitality. Diners-out 
generally will deem their noions exceedingly 

odd. Spongein.on, of the ancient and noble 
family of the Spongeingtons, will learn their 
views with equal surprise and scorn ; and I 
fear he will say they are beneath contempt, 
without deigning to specify preciselg what 
depth this may be. When an uninvited or 
l unexpected guest arrived, although a rela- 
tive, friend, or auld acquaintance, tile circum- 
i stance vas not allowed to involve the family 
i in any unforeseen or unwelcome expenses. 
i He stood treat. It was not the host, but the 
guest, who paid the extraordinary expense of 
the social jollb.cation. When the visitor 
arrived, he wished to give the children a 
treat, having been a child himself, although 
now so big, and sent one of them to the 
grocer's for the luxuries of the entertain- 
ment, including tea, sugar, and spirits. The 
children, grateful for their sweet thi,gs, 
always boasted of the liberality of their 
visitor. "U.cle Willie came on Saturday, 
and was (spent) three shillings among us." 
"Uncle Sandy was four shillings the last 
time he was o'er the water "--across the 
river. The Scottish coast notion is just the 
opposite bf the idea which reigned in Ctle 
gackrent of Hibernian renown ; and perhaps 
it is none the worse for that. All over 
England and Scotland, wherever there is 
a neighbourhood, there is a conspiracy 
among the gentry to give mutual dinner 
partie Many a struggling man, when 
sunk into difficulties by them, has been 
ready to fancy them plots to--although far 
enough from games at--beggar my neighbour. 
But, the fishers were hospitable at ti,eir 
own times and in their own ways. Old 
Christmas or "aul' yeel" was always a season 
of good cheer. Labour ceased for several 
days. :No boats went to sea. The men lounged 
about, and might be seen in the early par of 
the day at the gable-ends of their houses, 
keeping themselves warm by swinng their 
arms with a movement which flaps or claps 
the hands against the shoulders. They know 
their places ia the world too well to ven- 
ture to remain within doors in the way of 
the women who were busy preparing the 
feasts. Every boat's crew gave a treat on 
yeel day to their wives, their children, and 
a few invited guests. Generally, the guests 
were persons whose lot in life was lonely-- 
such as single women, widows, and widowers. 
The fare was capital. The soup was Scotch 
broth, a soup only surpassed by Scotch hotch- 
potch: of course I say this as an unpreju- 
diced Scotchman. The broth was ladled out 
of the pot, which stood near the fire, as it 
was wanted. The only fish eaten was a 
dainty preparation of dried skate, herbs, 
and other ingredients called tyawven. I 
find myself suking my lips at the recollec- 
tion of it. Did you ever eat it? :No, of 
course not. Well, never mind ; we can't all 
have eaten tyawven. However, I cannot see 
why tytwven may not be used as an ex- 
pression of insolence as well aa cviare. 
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Have I not belonged for forty years to the 
multitude who hve had caviare thrown in 
their laces ? If a preparation of the roe of 
sturgeons has furnished an occasion for three 
centuries of sneers, why not Iermit a little 
self-glory over a preparation of ray- fish ? 
l,oast beef and mutton formed the solid 
strata of the gtronomicd creation. A cake 
made of flou raisins, and currants, was 
place,1 in the middle of the table, and at- 
tracted the happy eyes of the chihh'en. The 
ta,le equipage was less anaple, it must be 
confessed, than was desirable. There was a 
deficiency of earthenware plates. Only 
the carvers had knives, with which they 
hewed down the meat, which was eaten by 
the company with old-fashioned five-pronged 
forks, indeed, some of the young lads would 
take out their sailors' clasp knives fl-om 
their pockets, and cut their meat upon ships' 
biscuit. 
Beer, brandy, hollands, rum, mid whiskey, 
were tl,e drinks of the feasts. The spirit 
was drunk out of turned cups or coopered 
cog,.ies. A foreign gohi coin was sometimes 
sunk into the bottom of the cup or coggie as 
an ornament to it. The coggies were pretty 
little things, holding about s much as a 
couple of wine-glasses, and built of alternate 
pieces of red and white woods. They were 
sometimes hooped with silver. The coggie 
was handed round repeatedly. Every child 
had a mouthfifl. Everybody was very merry, 
and the children laughed the loudest, 
althogh they did not understand all the 
jokes. Those who could sing, sung; and 
those who could tell a story, told one. When 
the party broke up, the remnants of the 
feast were divided among the women and 
chihtren ; and all went home sober, if with 
a dr)l)ie iu their ee, and pleased and happy. 
But 1 must conclule what I have to say of 
the true :Normans. Just because I have had 
better Ol)porrunities of observing the coast 
folk in Scotland, I have written most about 
them, while well aware that colonies equally 
worthy of study are to be found upon other 
coasts. Unlike the Frenchified :Normans of 
the court of the French Duke of :Normandy, 
the :Normans planted on the shores of the 
Arctic and Atlantic oceans from Icelaud to 
the Bay of Biscay, have always been distin- 
guished by their excellence in the seafaring 
arts. They have everywhere been marked by 
certain great characteristics They are sea- 
men and fishermen whose mission it has been 
to chase salmon, herrings, cods, seals, bears 
and whales. They have an hereditary know- 
ledge of ship and boat-building, and ship and 
boat-sailing. If not prior to any other race 
of men, better than any other race of men 
have they known how to brave and baffle the 
perfidies of winds and w.'tves. Whatever they 
ma be calledFinns, :Pights, Swedes, Danes, 
or "Basques--lheir chief physiological and 
social characteristics are identical. Every- 
where they are rather broad than tall, wih 

large round heads, broad brows, straight 
noses, deep-set eyes, and tinely-chiselled lips 
and chins. As tbr the colour of the skin, 
hair, and eyes, it would be a mistake to look 
for the signs of race in the effects of clipate. 
The simI,licity , liberty, and equality of the 
manners of the :Btsques of Castile astonish 
equally French democrats and Spanish hi- 
dalgos. Fundamentally, the institutions of 
this race are identical on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay and ripen the coasts of the 
fiords of Norway. Unlike :Mohammedans and 
Latins of every shade, who dream of conquest 
by the sword on tile land, they pursue great- 
hess in ships upon the sea. Everywhere the 
refuse to be taxed without being represented. 
Everywhere they claim for every head of a 
family a share in the legislation and adminiso 
tration of his country. Everywhere they 
insist upon the publicity of public affairs. 
Liberty of speech is maintained among them 
by frank discussions, independent opinions 
and satiric verses. Nowhere have they per- 
mitted the feudal hierarchy to establish itself 
among them. Despising the insolence of dis- 
tinctions of rank and the puerilities of vanity, 
their only title of superiority is siraply the 
head of a home : the "etcheco yuana" of the 
Basques being the " goodman" of the Scotch. 
:Nowhere do they deem any honest trade 
degrading. The nations of the world are 
powerful upon the sea in proportion to the 
numbers of the Scandinavian population 
upon their coasts, a circumstance which shows 
the importance of the characteristics of this 
race in the history of the human species. 
The explanation of this great destiny is 
easily found. It all comes from the whale 
fishing. Heraldry proves that the first 
renown bestowed among men and trans- 
mitted to families came from slaying wild 
beasts, many of them probably the monsters 
of paleontology ; but, of all the animals likely 
to task the courage of men and train them 
for victory in sea-fights, there is none com- 
parable to the whale. The man who first 
harpooned a whale must have raised the 
standard of human courage and address- I 
have seen whales in the free sea measuring a 
hundred feet long from snout to tail, and 
blowing spouts thirty feet high. WILy, tile 
victory of men over whales is the conquest 
of :Brobdingnagians by Lilliputians! The 
race brought up to harpoon whales, were 
unconsciously trained for success in naval 
battles against men. The harpooner was the 
apprentice sea-king. Of Otho, a Norman, it 
was said in tile ninth century that he had 
harpooned sixty whales in two days. Hence 
the tremendous prestige for courage of the 
race--a prestige vhich explain why the 
Franks preferred to buy the friendship of the 
:Normans with money, rather than brave 
their hostility in battle. After a thou.sand 
years of braving the battle md the breeze, 
the consequences of the superiority of the 
sea-kings have become apparent, and to se 
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I have forgiven her; it shall certainly not 
influence our future conduct towards her, 
excvpt to make us endeavour to remove the 
the mdml)piness , if you will--that caused 
it. 
Miss Mackaveth conchuted by agMn thank- 
ing me very warmly for my conduct towar01s 
her pupil, nd l.romised to let me hear ab.nt 
her from time to time. Little Jeannette's 
adieu to me was of a temlerer kind than I 
had expected. I left with her my direction, 
which was then at s country vicarage not 
very far fi'om Carlisle, and begged her to 
write, and even to come to us, if in any real 
trouble. My wife and the girls, [ well knew, 
wouhi welcome her in her fllietion, as though 
she were a daughter or a sister of their own. 
She was bathed in tears, and called me 
"father, dear darlitg father," in the French 
tongue, as her custom wns when excited, 
repeatedly. Poor child ! She was considered 
re.erved and secretive; but I tear there 
'as but little at Laburn,uu Lodge to elicit 
much demonstration of affection. 

:Not very long after this circumstance, I 
was translated, unexpectedly, to a London 
benefice of considerable station and emolu- 
ment. A distant cousin of my wife, Lord 
:Bactsares, was the first who wrote to tell us 
of this good fortune ; and she has ever since, 
from a lar, lonable vanity, ascribed it to the 
fact of their relatit,nship; whereas it is, 
x,ithout d.ubt, owing to the bishop's appro- 
bation of my work on Christian Ethics 
(Withnocaws, Hopetul, & Co., Oxford), pub- 
lished in eighteen hundred and thirty, and 
triumphantly disproves the idea of merit 
in the church going unrewarded. Itthe 
preferment, not the Ethicsmade rather a 
noise in our country neighbourhood; and 
among many pleasant letters of congrattla- 
tion, the pleasatest to my mind was one 
from the li.'tle friendless orphan of Carlisle. 
She hd refused our invitation to spend the 
lat midsummer holidays with us at Scaw- 
dale, because, I verily believe, she knew 
we could scarcely aflbrd to have visitors 
there ; but, upon our accession to comparative 
affluence, my wife wrote, at my desire, the 
nvxt year, to ask her up to town ; and up 
little Jeannette came. 
She ha! grown into a most distin- 
guished-looking young woman, and had cer- 
tainly taken every advtage of the accom- 
plishmen.s imparted by the Misses Mackaveth. 
l,e was conversmt with all the modern 
languages, of xvhich French, indeed, seemed to 
be her natural dialect more than ever. She 
sketched, she painted, she fabricated ohl oak 
frames out of what appeared to be shoe- 
leather, and very ancient china out of chintz 
and physic-i,ottles. She wore---and I am 
sure this was an art--little artificial whiskers 
to stick her hair out with, so dexterously, 
that. instead of poking themselves oul offici- 
ousljr, like the stuffing of a lodging-house 

sofa, they positively improved her appear- 
ance. She playedah, how little Jeannette 
did play !upon the harp, the organ, and the 
piano-firte. I have seen her sweep the keys 
of tl,is lt instrument so skilfully, and build 
up towering passion, and haughtiuess and 
imperial splendour extenlporaueously, in such 
a manner as to draw forth the admiration of 
au entire company. That coldnes and secre- 
tiveness of which her mistress spoke was cer- 
tainly not to be discovered now, if it had 
ever existed. Of herself and her condi- 
tion she would converse most freely, and it 
was a delight to her to excite the praise and 
wonder ot others ; because, as she said, of the 
pleasure thatshe knew it gave to us. Our par- 
ties--for we now had pretty trequent parties-- 
would not have been half so attractive, it was 
owned, without her presence ; and even my 
church obtained in her an organist such as 
scarcely any money could have procured. 
Before the end of her six weeks' vacation, it 
was arranged between the Maekaveths and 
ourselves that Miss Jeannette should not 
return to Carlisle. 
_4t this time, there occurred the first 
symptom in my ward of a characteristic 
hich was afterwards magnified into in- 
gratitude and want of heart. She re- 
fused to write a single line to her late 
mistress. "I cannot say I am sorry to 
leave her ; I cannot thank her for kind- 
nesses I have never received," said she. The 
poor girl's regard for truth was excessive 
and her'sense of neglect keen. I had als% 
by the bye, a letter from lIiss liackaveth in 
exchange for mine, written, as I fear, with a 
design to prejudice me against Jeannette ; 
though couched in expressions favourable 
to myself; and under the pretence of a 
friendly warning, tIaviug burnt this (and I 
hope forgotten it) almost immediately after 
its perusal, I remember nothing distinedy ; 
but, as ao many have since set themselves 
(most unjustly)against my ward, I don't 
wish them to have it to say that I have con- 
cealed anything whatever, that may seem to 
tell against her in this account. If there had 
been any difference heretofore between our 
treatment of her and of our own daughters 
there was certainly none from this time 
tbrth. As we had an endearing name for 
Heater and for Gertrude, so sister Jeannette 
was called Jenny by us all, for love and 
shortness. She was introduced to our old 
friends by the same title to put her at once 
upon a familiar footing, tier birthday we 
could not keep, because we didn't know it ; 
but we kept the day whereon I first met 
her in the train, instead. If she dressed 
better than my real daughters it must have 
been owing to her superior taste, for she had 
the same allowance. Thus little Jeannette 
lived with us for years. 
Among the friends who were accustomed 
to visit us pretty constantly, was a cert:du 
young barrister of the name of LIartley ; 
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guisedly, and had been brought to the point 
of an offer of marriage by the discovery of 
the picture, as narrated by my wife; that 
she had accepted him provisionally, and on 
the condition that I should be satisfied with 
her conduct in the whole matter, and gave 
an unhesitating consent, "without which," 
she concluded in the French tongue, "I cannot 
expect, dear father, in anything to prosper." 
I was very nmch affected by these scenes, 
as may be ima.o'ined, and arranged for the 
interview on the next day with hlr. Hartley. 
I explained to him the exact condition in 
shich Jenny was placed; how it was un- 
known to us whether she was of high or 
humble origin, or even legitimate or illegiti- 
mate ; but that, having first adopted her and 
taken her from her former protectress, and 
afterwards bronght her up in all respects as 
my own child, I considered myself bound to give 
her the same dowry--not a large one--as if 
she were so. I-Ie thanked me warmly, as 
though he had expected nothing of this sort, 
and indeed his love for Jenny was very 
strong, and quite disinterested, Imn sure. 
The (lay for their marriage was not fixed, but 
it was understood that it should take place 
SO011. 
Some weeks after this time, on the four- 
teeltth of May--as I remember well, for it 
ha]pened to be the day on which we received 
marriage cards from my wife's relative Lord 
]3actsares ; and my wife Hesther, and myself, 
had been to visit Gertrude at my sister 
_A_nnie's house (who had, I regret to say, taken 
such a dislike to Jenny by this time, as to beg 
she might not be brought within her doors). 
On our return I found my Ward wishing to 
speok with me. "lIy dear father," said she 
when we were alone together in my study, 
"See here !" she took from her pocket a 
case of tiny jewels, necklace, brooch, and 
armlets, of exquisite workmanship, and com- 
prising ahnost every precious stone in har- 
monious combination. "These were mine," 
she continued, "when I was almost an 
infant ;" the tears cattle into her eyes, and a 
flush crossed her cheeks while she regarded 
the still dimly remembered trinkets. "They 
were left for me by a little boy, months ago, 
at your door, without any sort of explanation; 
I did not know whether to tell you or not. 
I feared lest it might be some cruel hoax, 
but to-day he came again with these few 
papers." (I found aftevards that Jemy 
unitentionally miss-dated this, as the papers 
were left on the previous afternoon it seems.) 
They were documents in the French language, 
setting forth the whole particulars of Jenny's 
previous history, and affording ample proof 
of her birth. 
She was the only child of noble and 
wealthy parents in the south of France; 
the count and countess Delamotte; proud 
insolent, bitter-hearted--so it was written 
--yet loved their daughter to distraction. 
They treat their ervants (very unusual 

with French people) as though they were 
slaves animals, dirt beneath their feet. 
Jeannette Lotteau was the nurse: Jeannette 
whose name their child has borne all its life 
long, was once struck, beaten upon the 
cheek, by madame in her passion. The scar 
was not great, but it has taken twenty years 
to heal : now, however, that the countess was 
in London (an extract from a newspaper was 
here given, announcing the arrival at a 
certain fhionable hotel of the count and 
countess Delamotte) let her at last dis- 
cover her lost one, late teacher at a Pension 
now a dependent in the house of a heretic 
priest ; it would be good for her. 
Jenny begged me to say nothing of this 
till I was certain of tile truth of the whole 
affair; but, for my own part, I felt pretty 
sure upon the point ; and, when I took my 
way with my adopted child on the next 
morning to the hotel, it was with intense 
curiosity to look upon her real parents. 
left dear Jenny, palpitating, in a room down- 
stairs, while I went up to tile apartment 
occupied by the count and countess. It was 
one of the finest in that gorgeous mmmion, 
a large drawing-room, magnificently 
nished ; at one end of it, upon an ottoman, 
lounged a gentleman with a newspaper ; and 
at the other end, in an arm-chair reclined 
madame. It was late in the spring-time 
but a brisk fire was burning in the grate, 
and she seemed to have every need of it. 
She did not rise at my entrance, and her 
husband only lifted his head up languidly, 
and demauded, in a voice strangely .at 
variance with his words, "To what happy 
chance he was thus deeply indebted for the 
honour of my presence ] " I don't know 
whether he was practising the superpoliteo 
hess of his countrymen, or whether he was 
sneering. 
"I come," answered I, in such French as I 
could conmand, "not without reason, sir. It 
is possible that I may have been misinformed 
and be mistaken ; but, I think that I bring 
some intelligence which will affect you both, 
very, very deeply." 
2k little lifting of the lady's pencilled eye- 
brows, a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 
count's shoulders were the only replies. 
"You had a servant once called Jeannctte 
Lotteau, had you not ]" 
.4. sharp inarticulate cry of rage burst from 
the count, the lady rose swiftly from her 
seat, and stood before me in au instant, white 
but without trembling--so like, so like my 
ward ! 
"And my child, sir, what of her ? 2qame 
of Ileaven, speak !" 
"Elm has been with me, madame, for 
years as my adopted d:ughter. She is well 
she is even now under this very roof ! " 
That was in substance the whole of what 
passed between us. I left the two, at once, 
alone with their new-found offspring. 
returned home and told my family all that 
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of any classical person I ever knew. Ite 
wiped his pens on his hair habitually. His 
hands were scrupulously clean, however 
and he managed somehow to look like a 
scholar and a gentleman. His religion was 
that of an honourable heathen. :His morals 
those of Epicurus, and his philosophy--it was 
no wonder--excessively cynical ; but, it is my 
belief, that at some exceedingly remote time, 
and under circumstances at which I cannot 
make the faintest guess, Smilax was once a 
tolerably good and very kind-hearted man. 
He went, eventually, the way of most 
ushers: he set up a school on his own ac- 
count, and failed. 

ON 'CHANGE IN PARIS. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
NoT long since, there lived in the Rue 
Richelieu, behind one of those lofty gate- 
ways which separate the highly-decorated 
shops of this great thoroughfare, one lIon- 
sieur Perrin. 
]Ionsieur Perrin occupied one of those 
sumptuous entresols in which the ibotstep 
is never heard ; where S?vres china, 
vast mirrors, clocks and bronzes of fan- 
tastic design stand dangerously near the 
visitor's elbow ; and where or-molu vies in 
magnificence with buhl and marqueterie. 
Immediately behind the door that opened 
upon the general staircase of the vast hotel 
of which this entresol formed part, was a 
small room, devoted to llousieur Perrin's 
business. Here, were no ornaments what- 
ever ; a small bronze oil-lamp, capped with 
a dingy green shade, being the only article 
upon the mantelpiece. Three or four cane- 
chairs were against the bare walls ; one 
corner of the room was partitioned off 
by a high wooden screen ; behind the rails 
of which green curtains were drawn, to veil 
the mysteries which young M:onsieur Adolphe 
Beauvoir conducted on behalf of his em- 
ployer. 
Adolphe was the son of a wealthy Norman 
family. His father--once a notable millionnaire 
of France--had been a good friend to M:onsieur 
PecTin at critical seasons ; and, in fact, had on 
more than one occasion saved him from 
bankruptcy. But, at last, troubles came to 
Ionsieur Beauvoir himself; and he was 
ruined in the railway mania. }Ie fled to Al- 
geria where he died, the proprietor of a 
small caf in Constantine. Adolphe, when 
his father fled, was left to the care of 
]Ionsieur Perrin; who, after having given 
him a slight education, turned him to account 
in his office. 
A t first Adolphe was little better than an 
er'and-boy; and spent more than half of 
every day running to and from the Bourse. 
All his early associations were with the 
Bourse, therefore, and with Bourse men. He 
had passed his youth in the midst of the: 
gamblers who fed upon the industry of the 

poor; upon the honest investments of the 
mnall capitalists, tie had seen dozens of 
companies formed under splendid auspices ; 
advertised upon whole pages of the morning 
journals, sent up to extraordinary premiums, 
to fall to annihilating discount, lie had 
seen men whom he met one day in dingy 
attire, tricked out on the morrow by Du- 
santoy, and dangling one of Verdict's 
malaccas. He had, on the other hand, 
watched young men of fortune slide from the 
eminence of a tanhope drawn by a pair of 
blood-bays, to the cab at tventy-two sons the 
come, lie had brushed past pale-faced 
men looking desperately cahn ; and on the 
morrow lie had heard that they. lay in 
the Morgue. He had watched wretched 
women weeping in the bye-streets; and 
had seen others dart furtively from the 
office of their agent-de-change with a 
roll of notes clutched in their greedy 
fingers. To him, the ]?,curse was the world. 
He grew up to know it alone as the arena 
where a man might fight his way to wealth. 
Like the people with whom he was in daily 
contact, he even despised the men whom he 
saw doing hard work for low wages. Why 
starve at a counter, when a lucky dash might 
any day make a bold pauper a millionnaire  
He had heaxd that his tb.tter died a broken- 
hearted man, serving out demi-tasses to lazy 
Arabs; but, all his tkther's old friends had 
told him that ionsieur Beauvoir lost his 
head in the excitement of the railway mania, 
and speculated absurdly. One ohi man--to 
whom Monsieur :perrin sent him very often 
with letters, orbills, or mysterious messages-- 
had fvoured him with painful details on his 
thther's short-comings as a financier. These 
communications were, however, offered with 
so many excuses, timt Adolphe grew to like 
tle old story-teller, and to anticipate a gossip 
with him on Bourse affairs wih pleasure. 
:Poor young fellow ! On all sides he was 
gathering experience ; on all sides he sought 
advice. He had resolved at lt, one morn- 
ing--wheu there was a great rise in the 
Rentes, and he had met three or four young 
fidlows who had realised fi'om ten to twenty 
thousand francs eachto give notice to 
Monsieur :Pein that he should leave him 
within a month, lie would now act on his 
own account; for he saw how each wheel 
worked within the other in that complicated 
machine, The Bourse. Instead of making 
fi'teen hundred francs a-year, he would realise 
a thousand francs a-nmnth; he would be 
moreover, his own master. 
Full of this resolution, he bent his way to 
the office of the old man who had told him so 
much about his father's affairs, jvst to ask 
his advice, belbre giving lIonsieur :perrin 
notice. The old man w from home, and 
four or five gentlemen were sitting in his 
bureau waiting, in solemn silence. When 
Adolphe asked the clerk when lie expected 
his employer back, a sneering laugh appeared 
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carried on as it was, during two or three 
hours--till indeed the eastern sky was paling 
before the coming sun--would have driven 
any outside observer away. Let us, how- 
ever, watch emotions that leave the 
lines deeper in the calm, wan face. It 
wore even a ghastly pMlor, when pro- 
truded between the curtains into the blue 
morning light, lIadame Perrin seeing the 
dawn, appeared to gather energy, and to 
set about the object she had evidently 
held in view throughout her vigil, with 
firmness. From a drawer she took a key, 
stealtMly, quietly. Then holding it to her 
bosom, as a treasure she feared to lose, she 
crept to the door , gently opened it, with the 
candle in one hand, and glided across the 
alon--towards the bureau ! 
In a minute she was before the open desk, 
and rolls of gold and notes lay before her. 
There was not a drop of blood in her face ; 
and as her nimble fingers flew about the 
treasure--they looked like the fleshless hanls 
of a skeleton. At every tm'n she glanced 
furtively round. Presently she began to 
count t'he money, and to select some of it. 
Unhappy woman! she knew not that two 
eyes were glaring upon her--were fixed with 
savage ferocity upon her hands. Still she 
knew not that as she moved from the desk, 
and passed to the salon door, in the cold 
gloom, icy hands would be laid upon her 
arm, and she would be asked to render up 
an account of her theft. Foolish woman! 
how cleverly she re-arranged the money she 
left in the desk, as she had arranged it before 
--so that everything looked as orderly as 
when she had first lifted the lid. Still, in 
the full confidence of old guilt successfully 
concealed, she remained to fold up the 
abstracted notes,--and to enclose them in a 
letter which she took from her pocket. 
And then ! Why then the eyes that had 
glared upon her all along, met hers ; the 
hands that had been clenched in an agony of 
suppressed rage fell heavily upon her shoul- 
der ; and her husband bayed out his charge 
at her more like a mad dog than a man. 
She fell to the ground and moaned, while 
Monsieur Perrin, recovering his self-pos- 
session as the words flew through his 
lips, poured out all his wrath. It was she 
who had stolen his money; who had dared 
to see Adolphe sent to prison; who had 
calmly slept, while the young man worked 
in felon clothes ; who had talked trite morals 
over his fall; who had seen his agony unmoved 
and had borne witness against him. As this 
combination of horrors grew to its close, 
Julie crept to her fainting mother's side, 
and supported her. When Monsieur Perrin 
could only pace the room hurriedly, to find 
at short intervals new epithets to cast at 
the fallen woman, Julie, her eyes brimming 
with tears, forgot even Adolphe, in her atten- 
tion to a mother fi'om whose lips she had 
rarely heard a tender word 

The letter in which :Madame Perrin had 
enclosed the money, explained all. She had 
been gambling on the Bourse. She had won 
at times, and had hoarded up her winnings. 
She grew miserly as the fascination of the 
game fastened itself upon her, and she learned 
to care for neither husband nor child. But, 
in an evil hour, she had lost all her winnings, 
and was in debt. Her agent, with whom 
had stolen interviews, threatened to apply to 
her husband for payment, unless his accoun 
was at once settled. She dared not raise 
money on her little property near Tours, 
lest the mortgage should come to the know- 
ledge of her husband; there remained but 
one resource--to rob him. She reconciled 
the act the more readily to her conscience by 
persuading or half-persuading herself that a 
wife could not steal from a husband. And 
so she stole Adolphe's key. That is, she 
took it one day, and it was missed before she 
had had time to replace it, so that she was 
compelled to keep it. It was searcled 
and at last given up. Adolphe bought a 
new one. This left her at liberty to draw 
more than once upon the cash-box; while 
Adolphe, who had neglected for a month or 
so to balance his books, and had resolved to 
make up for lost time, a few days before that 
on which he would go through them, accord- 
ing to custom, with Monsieur Perrin, re- 
mained for some weeks unconscious of the 
deficit. The calmness with which Madame 
afterwards saw Adolphe arrested, tried, and 
condenmed was feigned, but with a struggle. 
She had not the courage left--Adolphe once 
arrested--to denounce herself to the world. 
Her flight to Tours was simply an escape 
from the daily, the hourly torture of her 
husband's presence. Her very severity, when 
speaking of the young man's crime, was but 
the cloak in which it waz her incessant 
struggle to hide her own guilt more effec- 
tually. The long life of studied hypocrisy 
she had led, had well prepared her to play a 
virtuously indignant part towards Ad lpi 
As the grey dawn grew into a brillian 
morning, llonsieur Perrin became less and 
less passionate. He spoke at longer intervals 
and in a calmer voice than when he began his 
chapter of reproaches. :He paced the room 
less hurriedly. Still, every now and then, as 
a new light broke in upon him and showed 
him another view of his family disgrac% he 
would burst out over more, and pour out 
fresh volley of imprecations, lIadame Perrin 
never spoke a single word. She left her hand 
clasped in that of Julie ; and while poor Julie, 
pale as death, timidly followed the move- 
ments of her fther, without daring to inter- 
pose a syllable. At last, l]onsieur Perrin 
halted beibre the sofa ; and assuming grea 
authority said to lIadame : 
"Leave this by the first train, for Tours: 
and there l]adame, have the goodness to 
draw up a full and accurate history of this 
atfidr. I slmll need it to eflict the liberation 
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telaine, as young women who are not gover- 
nesses may do ; indeed, she has no business to 
have either waist or chatelaine. A good stiff 
flat shape, like a back-board, and a silver warm- 
ingpan-watch depending from her apron-belt, 
are appropriate belongings; and if she have 
a due sense of propriety, .he will obtain them 
at whatever sacrifice. Though a governess 
niay be a well-informed woman, as many l 
governesses are, if anybody beneficently i 
treats her to conversation, she ought only to] 
generalise on the charms of her office, the l 
delightfifl dispositions of pupils, and, if en- 
couraged so fitr, on educational books and 
systems. Literature is not her topic, and 
never let her be professional out of her 
school--room: if anyone blunders or appeals 
to her for information, let her memory fail, 
but never, never let her know nmre than 
her superiors--it is a delusion and a snare. 
It is my belief that when Mr. Snob asked 
hiiss Wirt that question about Dante 
Alghieri, she coincided with him as to the 
origin of the sirname, that she might, not 
pique him by a correction. Any judicious 
governess wodd, to a strange man, be equally 
jesuitical. What business had lie to en- 
deavour to test her knowledge ? I don't 
approve of such gratuitous examinations; 
ad, if Mr. Snob had asked me the question 
he p:'opounded to Miss Wirt, I should have 
returtmd the same answer as she did. I dare 
not contemplate the consequences of a gover- 
ness in a well-regulated thmily knowing 
what an homured guest appears not to 
km)w. Mr. Snob never was a governess, or 
else he would be aware of the treacherous 
danger of such an assumption. 
Suppose, again, that a teacher is gentle- 
spirited and of a loving disposition; the 
first soon dwindles into a feeble non-resist- 
ance of injuries, and the lt hungers and 
thirsts often until it perishes of inanition. 
I know it is a shocking thing to say, but 
children are mostly seliish ; so long as you 
are administering to their amusement or 
comfort, they will love you, but the moment it 
becomes necessary to thwart a whim or control 
a passion, you are altogether hateful ; and they 
hate you, for the time being, very cordially. 
I have been loved and hated myself a dozen 
times a-week; and I know a little damsel 
now who, when her temper is crossed, tells 
her governess that she haes her pet cat, and 
is not above giving the innocent pussy a sly 
blowy or kick as proxy for its much-enduring 
mistress. I do not choose to talk much 
about wounded feelings in connection with 
our position. I think it is never well to 
expect m,re than a courteous civility--and 
that, except ft'om bears and bearesses, we get 
now-a-days ahuost as regularly as our sala- 
riesbut what I do cmplain of is the 
wretched pay. People demand everything 
for pay that is next to nothing--about two- 
pence-halfpemy per accomplishment per 
quarter ! A governess who is six protsors 

rolled into one gets from fifty to a hundred 
guineas (lucky woman), but a governess 
wh5 is under that status gets twenty, twenty- 
five, or thirty pounds, and is thankful, poor 
soul ! 
Miss Green belongs to the latter class. 
When I consider what lies before my old 
friend I do not wonder at her strictures. She 
began to teach at seventeen, and she will 
continue to teach till seventy, perhaps, and 
then she will retire into a little room and 
exist, poorly enough, on the scrapings of her 
salaries and "wo meals a-day, as ttm super- 
anuated sisterhood is in the habit of doing. 
I have lately discharged a commission for 
a friend--namely, in examining the register 
at one of the many institutions for pro- 
viding governesses with situations and 
employers with governesses. I and my 
cousin, who accompanied me, were admitted 
by an unhealthy buttony boy, who was 
regaling on a pottle of strawberries, into a 
large room with a long .table and a row of 
ladies, who were studying the registers. All 
the books being engaged, we were refreshed 
by the interrogatories of a per,n who ap- 
peared to be the superintendent. She spoko 
in a hard sharp voice, as if--to use a York- 
shire phrase--we were dirt under her t'et. 
It vas the mistress-voice, to which many 
poor hearts will get accustomed in the servi- 
t.ude they go to seek. I thought to myself, 
Dty after day come here aching, hoping, 
weary women, and you give them a toretaste 
of what life will probably be to them. 
Would it not be as easy to speak with a 
friendly kindness, to encourage them, instead 
of patronising so severely ? Woman, if you 
have been a governess yourself, you ought to 
know how refreshing a word, a look even, of 
sympathy, is to au anxious dreature ! Taey 
come to your institution, not when they are 
well placed, but when they are ,homeless, 
these poor teachers, and you speak to somo 
of them as I would not speak to a well- 
conditioned dog. For shame ! You may 
be--probably you are--an excellent woman, 
but you are .oo angular in manner, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that if bliss Green had been in nay place, 
she would have gone away discourageo, and 
probably crying under her veil. Speaking 
daily to poor vomen, to depeudants, may 
have something to do with your uncourteous- 
hess, but I should like to see you receive the 
Duchess of :Pow,lerpuff, now on the books as 
wanting a governess. 
I had time to make these reflections beforo 
I was bid to "Look over with theft lady," in a 
. curt, impatient tone ; I sat do,on, all obedi- 
ence, aud read the entries of page after page, 
. selecting het-e and there a curiosity. One l:,ly 
dtmanded a first-rate governess for thirty 
' pounds ; another, wished tbr a widow ; a third, 
i tbr a gt,od-temlered person who did not wear 
spectacles ; a fourth, offered a situation to any 
lady who, possessillg large ac(tuirements 
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disturbed by the peculiar rattling of the large 
wool sl)inning-wheels ; the repulsive faces of 
manv of my new comrades; the vhole house- 
of-co'rrection atmosphere, made, quivering yet 
under the impression of the toilette, a very 
strong impression upon my mind. Every- 
thing whirled before my eyes. 
By-and-by I recovered, and could look 
about. They had not, ou that first day, 
given me any work. One of the convictsl 
attracted me, with noble features and a hi., 
beautithl forehead. It was Dr. K. of Heidel- 
berg, spinning wool with the earnest mien of[ 
an old Roman senator. His neighbour 
the right looked like a student ; but he was 
an incendiary. 
Near a spinning-wheel at the opposite side 
there stood a young mau like a Theseus, 
with long-lashed eyes, and a mouth delicate 
as that of a girl ; it was a young student of 
medicine from Mayence. He had been only 
three days in Baden, and, beig ill while 
there, had never seen a fight, or carried 
arms. Intending to return to :5[ayence, he 
passed Heidelberg, md there he was arrested 
by a clever gendarme, who sagaciously con- 
cluded that the perfectly new cap he wore 
must have replaced quite recently the hat of 
a rebel. Young R. had indeed belonged to a 
patriotic corps which was formed in his native 
town, but had dispersed before it reached 
:Baden. He was sentenced to imprisonment 
for ten years, like myself. After two years 
of punishment, he obtained pardon. His 
parents and relations being well off, spared 
no money, and applied it in the right direc- 
tions. 
In the afternoon, we were permitted to 
walk for half an hour in the yard. During 
this time I became acquainted by sight with 
many of my fellow patriots. Thousands of 
them still languished in the casemates; where 
they were perishing by hundreds, neglected 
and forlorn. The government of Baden showed 
so little concern ia coming to a speedy end 
with the exanfinations, that only three j udges 
- were appointed to this business in lastadt ; 
where no less than five thousand six hundred 
accused men were held ia durance. 
At seven o'clock we had our supper. It 
consisted of a pint chopin of svup made of 
water, very mouldy black bread, and less 
than half an ounce of a detestable fat, called 
smear ; generally used for the greasing of car- 
riage-wheels. This horrible soup vas not 
seldom given thrice a day--for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. After supper, we pro- 
ceeded directly to the bedroom; in which 
there might have been some forty beds. 
After the gaoler had said prayers for us all, 
he locked the door and went away. He could 
always look into the room by a wicket, where 
lights were burning all night. 
I bad managed to have my bed at the side 
of Dr. K., with nobody on the other side. K. 
had a mind to talk ; but this was impossible 
to me. During all the day I had forcibly 

held back the tears;now I hid nay head 
under the blanket, and wept like a child. 
At half-past four in the morning we were 
awakened by the ringing of a bell. Every- 
body rose, and made his bed and his toilette. 
The latter was a curious proceeding; for it 
was a toilette without glasses, basins, tooth- 
brushes, or even soap. The washi,g alparttus 
for these forty people consisted simply in one 
tub of water and an empty tub, together with 
a small tin drinking-cup. Since, for the whole 
business, to forty persons, only a few minutes 
were allowed, otr ablutions were always very 
incomplete. 
After  prayer spoken by a gaoler, the 
workroom was opened, and we began our 
labour by the help of dim oil-lights. 
was ordered attend a large spinning- 
wheel, and received a quantity of wool to 
convert into thread. One of the work- 
masters showed me how to proceed, and 
began my task. When my wheel got en- 
tangled, my neighbour to the right came and 
put it in order, without speaking a word. 
This was a young Italian, who, in animated 
dispute, had thrust his knife into the body of a 
Baden subject. I could see how excitable he 
was. His blood was always in extraordinary 
motion, and when he came to help me he 
blushed like a girl 
hly neighbour to the left was a venerable 
old poacher, who sometimes ofihred me 
stealthy pinches from his little bark snuff- 
box ; and I could not find it in my heart to 
refuse this little kindness. The director had 
taken care to place me betwixt the two most 
honest knaves of his collection. Generally, 
the common criminal felt that the political 
offenders did not belong to their set. They 
forbore to show any intimacy ; although all 
wore the same dress, and did the same work. 
If any one of us spoke to them, they were 
pleased, .nd showed their acknowledgments 
by many little services. 
Before the breakfast, half loaves of very 
coa-e black bread were brought in baskets, 
and, when the gaoler called a name, each of 
us went forth to fetch one. In the first 
days, I was always struck by my name as by 
 dagger-thrust. The bread was very bad, 
for it was mixed with common field-beau 
meal; but it was not safe to complain too 
loudly; a few common criminals who had 
done so having been punished. None being 
permitted to have knives, every one that de- 
sired to cut a bit of bread (one pound and 
half was the daily allowance) had to go to one 
of the pillars, against which :,a blunt knife 
hung by a short chain. 
The dinner at twelve o'clock consisted of a 
chopirt of soup and a chopin of potatoes ; 
lentils, peas, or another vegetable : meat was 
given only twice a week, four ounces at a time. 
On the Saturday came a gaoler, ,'rod asked 
which of us desired to write a letter. I was 
of that number, for I had promised to my 
wife to write to her as soon as possible. 
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it less liable to take fire; and the present 
me lind of cntling and shaping timt,er being 
sperseded,  saving of from two to three- 
fi, urths of the material is brought about. 
'1 he acti,,n of the machine throws the cross- 
grains i,to right, angles; the knots are 
],eil,l to fi,llow the iml,ulse of the i,endflg ; 
the juices are Ib,'ce,1 out of the cells of the 
-oo, I, and he cav:ties are filled uI, by tie 
inerlaci,g fil,res. ]n the same wa.y, you 
may someti,es see in the iron of wi,ich the 
barrels of nuskets are made a kind f dark 
grain w I,ich imlieates tlmt tle particles of the 
metal, eitlwr in the n:t.ural fi,rmation or in 
'el,ting, have been strottgly clenched in one 
an,,th-r. Tiese slecinens are always greatly 
valu,:d for their extraordinary toughness, as 
xvell as for a certain tXntastieal and mottled 
beauty. 
Another of the good restflts of this new 
method is tlatthe wood is seasoned by the same 
pr,,eess ts that which effects the ben, ling. The 
seasoning of w.od is simply the drying of the 
jti,:es, and the re, lueti6n of the mass to its 
ninitn,mi size bef,,re it is employed, so that 
there sltall be no fitnre warping. But, as we 
have alrea, ty shown, tire compression resorted 
to in the American system at once expels 
the sap; nnd a few hours are sufficient to 
convert green timber into thorougily sea= 
soed wood. Here is an obvious s:ving of 
tinte, and also of money; for the ordinary 
mode of seasoni, by causing the wood to 
lie w,ste tbr a considerable period, locks up 
the capital of the trader and of course 
enhane,:s the price to the purchaser. Time 
lso will be saved in another way, iu searching 
for l,ieees of wood of the proper curve for 
carrying out certain designs. " How de- 
lighted," says Mr. Jervis, the United States' 
inspector of timber, " will the shipwright be 
to get clear of the necessity of searching for 
crooked pieces of timber! There need no 
longer be any breaking of btts in the tame, 
as we have been wont to break them. We 
shall see numbem one, tw% and three fit- 
rocks, at least, all in one piece." An English 
engb,eer (Mr. Charles Mayhew)remarks that 
one of the advantages of the American 
method is that, "in its application to all 
circular, wreathed, or twisted work, it not 
only preserves the continuous grain of the 
wod, which is now usually and laboriously 
done by narrow slips of veneer glued on 
cores cut across the grain, vith many 
sightly joint% ill concealed at best; but it 
ill materially reduce the cost of all curved 
work, which now varies, according to the 
quickness of the sweep, and will give the 
artist greater fi'eedom in his design, by 
allwing him to introduce lines which are 
now cautiously avoi, led in order to prevent 
the cost of their execution." Dr. Itooker, 
Ir. Fairl,airn Ir. Rennie, Ir. Galloway, 
civil engineer, and other eminent scientific 
men, e.mfirm these judgments. A specimen 
of bent'oak now lies betbre us, and exhibits 

beautiful continuity in the sweep of the 
fibres. 
Timber-bending has reached a new stage 
of development; and it is not too much to 
anticipate that it will have considerable in- 
fluence on the industrial arts. 

THE ANGEL OF LOVE. 
O noiseless wing, one starry night 
From her blest home above, 
Down, dove-like, came that angel bright 
Whose care is human love. 
A rose npon her bosom lay, 
Fresh cull'd from Eden's bowers ; 
Unlike the rose, whose sweets decay 
On this sad earth of ours. 
Within its cup is found a balm 
For love's severest pain ; 
Desponding hearts to raise and ea|m 
And give them hope again. 
Where Jrdan's tranquil waters shin$ 
Beneath the sun's warm rays 
Two sisters fair, of Hebrew lin% 
Had pass'd their quiet days. 
In mutual love and virtue blest, 
They scarce had dream'd of wo% 
Till hopeless passion marr'd their rest 
And forced their tears to flow. 
Both loved, alas ! a Christian knight : 
Both shared an equal pain : 
For Christian vow no Jew may plight,--- 
They knew they loved in vain ! 
or angry thought, nor envious strifo 
Stirred either gentle breast : 
Each would have yielded love and lifo 
To make the other blest. 
The gracious Angel was not slow 
Those maidens' griefs to fecl 
or ever wept for human woo 
IShe did not strive to heal. 
Tho sisters watch'd in speechless dread 
Her adiant form appear : 
tt Fear not ; my name is Love," sho said 
" And peace my mission here. 
g o sigh, how taint, how sad soe'er, 
ls beard in vain on high : 
A balm of power divine I bear 
To soothe and sanctify. 
"To her who loves with deepest lov% 
This flower of life be given ; 
It has been rear'd by saints above, 
And bath'd in dews of tteaven. 's 
The Angel to the elder spoke : 
" What can'st thou, wilt thou d% 
Or bear, for thy beloved one's sakes 
To prove thy love is true ?" 
. Oh, doubt it not," the maiden cried 
" All joys would I resign, 
So I were sometimes at his side s 
And dared to call him mine! 
" Iv father's land, my sister's home 
inc ancient creed forego, 
V'ith him on distant shores to roam s 
And hare his wcal and 'oe! 
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Once upon a time this cavern had served as a 
place of reftlge for the hIagyars when pressed 
by the Osmanli, and some sixty years before 
Schobry was born, it harboured a formidable 
banditti, who were ultimately surprised by a 
body of hussars, and the greater part of them 
executed by that modification of Lynch-law 
which the hIagyar oppressors call Stand- 
recht. Of course the cave is haunted by the 
ghosts of these men, and by worse spirits 
yet. No peasant valuing his safety vould 
pass near it at night, and, moreover, it lies 
out of the tracl of habitations. When, now 
and then, a neighbouring magnate brought a 
party to the cave, twenty peasants were sent 
forward with torches to light up its galleries, 
and place a small portable bridge with iron 
rails over a chasm on the floor of it, which, 
although only nine feet wide, was said to be 
ninety feet in depth. 
The party of police, then (thirty-four per- 
sons in all), was conveyed to the village near 
the rocky ridge ia the rapidly-driven light- 
carts of the country. As, in this case, each 
cart carried not two country people, but 
six armed policemen, and they went by night, 
they were four hours in reaching the ap- 
pointed spot. l:any of the policemen vere 
old sergeants and corporals, and one among 
them (while loading his rusty carbine) de- 
clared that he had seen Schobry once, and, 
however he might be disguised, could not 
forget him. Schobry smiled encouragingly, 
and said he was sure his memory would very 
soon be tested. " How deplorable it is," he 
added, "that such a fellow should not only 
make fun habitually out of his pursuers, but 
that his tricks should so often be the means 
of taking estimable members of society, like 
the police, out of their proper homes and beds 
on cold and rainy nights." 
:But the police did not complain of this, for 
they had agreed amongst each other that 
there must needs be gold and other spoils of 
the banditti in the cave that Schobrv watched 
so carefully himself of nights. Tl[ere, how- 
ever, was among the party a little weazen- 
faced old corporal, who eyed Schobry with 
something of mistrust, although his sense of 
due suborlination had restrained him from 
all hinting of suspicion to the commissary. 
When the party were within a quarter of a 
mile of the cave, Schobry himself proposed 
that he and four men should go forward and 
see that the coast was clear. The small 
corporal instantly volunteered for this light 
infantry duty. When within the cave, 
Schobry turned round, and noticed that the 
corporal's carbine was not only at full-cock, 
but also directed towards him from the 
priming position. :He affected not t) notice 
this, and coolly went on with his exploration. 
They lighted two torches, found the little 
bridge in the upright position in which it was 
usually left when not wanted, and, as it fitted 
into grooves on either side the chasm, the 
steady way across was soon secured. The 

five returned, and reported all safe; the 
main body advanced ; the cave was occupied. 
More torches were then lighted, and the 
bridge vas crossed. The little corporal still 
kept near Schobry, scowling upon him ex- 
pressively. 
The special-commissary, who w leader of 
the capturing detachment, had under him two 
of the best spies of the Vienna police, and en- 
tertained a firm belief that he was acting 
upon certain information, while he supposed 
that the military detachment of whose march 
he had been secretly informed, was on a wild- 
goose chace. His main delusion, however, 
was, that Schobry, who had borrowed a good 
passport, was no victim, as he called himself 
but a past member of the band, who had 
some reason for desiring to be revenged upon 
its chief. Schobry gave a square-bottle of 
spirits to his next neighbour, the corporal, 
signed him to drink from it, and pass it 
round. Then addressing himself to the head 
functionary, said, " Gracious Lord-Commis- 
sy, it is now scarcely six o'clock, and we 
will lie in wait; for he never comes to his 
lair, in that corner, until past eleven. I will 
take you to a flanking gallery of the cavern, 
where the torches can neither be seen nor 
smelt ; your worthy suite can then rest and 
take some refreshment, until the sentinels 
you have so wisely posted near the entrance 
give the signal to us. The commissary, evi- 
dently disturbed at the information that the 
cave had so many ramifications, gave the 
order to explore the passage indicated. 
Again the little corporal went as a volunteer 
upon the service, for he was really brave, 
and restlessly suspicious. The others began 
to prepare themselves for ease and repose, 
when the advanced guard returned with the 
announcement of a remarkable discovery. 
Schobry, and certainly not less than thirty of 
his followers, must have been disturbed while 
feasting there upon the previous day, because 
a table had been discovered spread with all 
kinds of good meat and wine. Instant was 
the rush of men eager to verify this state- 
ment. Subordination put quite of question, 
the commanding commissary only ordered 
his band to be seated, and to make the best 
use of the knives and forks they found. To 
save appearances, and preserve due respect 
for his own dignity, he took the head of the 
table aud began to carve. After an hour's 
time Schobry and his adherent the corporal 
were almost the only sober people of the 
party. Titan said the bandit to his double, 
in a confidential tone, " This really is going 
too far ; there is nothing but wine and spirits 
on the table--no water to mix with it. I 
will take these two jugs--you can carry the 
two others; we had better fill them at the 
tank close by. Nov it was evidently the 
corporal's plan to do anything together with 
the guide he was mistrusting, but not to 
allow that gentleman to pass out of his sight. 
Schobry accordingly led the way, filled the 
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interest in me which they do not really feel. 
Vhat do I care about the feelings of the 
stolid landlord and the sulky waiters ? I 
require the comforting outward show from 
themmthe inward substance is not of the 
smallest consequence to me. When I travel 
in civilised countries, I want .uch a reception 
at my inn as shall genially amuse and gently 
tickle all the region round about my organ of 
self--esteem. Blunt honesty which is too 
offensively truthful to pretend to be glad to 
see me, shows no corresponding integritymas 
my own experience informs me at this very 
hotelabout the capacities of its wine bottles, 
but gives me a pint and charges me for a 
quart in the bill, like the rest of the world. 
Blunt honesty, although it is too brutally 
sincere to look civilly distressed and sym- 
pathetic when I say that I am tired after my 
journey, does not hesitate to wrm up, and 
lresent before me as newly-dressed, a Methu- 
selah of a duck that has been cooked several 
times over, several days ago, and paid for, 
though not eaten, by my travelling predeces- 
sors. Blunt honesty fleeces me according to 
every established predatory law of the land- 
lord's code, yet shrinks from the amiable 
duplicity of fwning aftctionately, before me 
all the way up stairs when I first present 
myself to be swindled. Away with such 
detestable sincerity as this ! Away with the 
honesty which brutalises a landlord's nianners 
without rforming his bottles or his bills! 
Away with my German-Swiss hotel, and the 
extortionate cynic who keeps it ! Let others 
pay tribute if they will to that boor in inn- 
keeper's clothing, the colour of my money he 
shall never see gain. 
Suppose I avoid German-Switzerland, and 
try Switzerland :Proper ? hlirrr ! how did 
I travel when I last found myself on the 
Swiss side of the Alps ? 
The new vision removes me even from the 
most distant view of an hotel of any kind, 
and places me ia , wild mountain country 
where the end of a rotgh road is lost in the 
dry bed of a torrent. I am seated in a queer 
little box on wheels, called a Char, drawn by 
& mule nd a mare, and driven by  jovial 
coachnmu in a blue blouse. I have hardly 
time to look down alarmedly at the dry bed 
of the torrent, before the Char plunges nto 
it. ]apidly and recklessly we thump alon_ 
over rocks tnd sones, acchvmes and declivi- 
ties that wou'.d shake down the stoutest 
English trtvelling-carriage, knock up the 
best-bred Eglish horses, nonplus the most 
knowing English coachman. Jovial Blue 
:Blouse, singing like a nightlnale, drives 
a-head regardless of every obstaclemthe mule 
and mare tear along mdly as if the journey 
was the reat enjoyment of the day to them 
the Char cracks, rends, sways, bum ps, and tot- 
ters, but scorns, as becomes a hardy little moun- 
tain vehicle, to overturn or come to pieces. 
Vhen we are not amog the rocks we are 
rolling and heaving in sloughs of black mud 

and sand, like a Dutch herring-boat in a 
ground-swell. It is all one to Blue Jlouse 
and the mule and mare. They are just as 
ready to drag through sloughs as to jolt over 
rocks ; and when we do come occionally to 
a bit of unencumbered ground, they always 
gallantly indemnify themselves tbr past 
ship and ftigue by galloping like mad. As 
for my own sensations in the character o 
passenger in the Char they are not, physically 
speaking, of the pleasantest possible kind. 
I can only keep myself inside my vehicle by 
dint of holding tight with both hands by any- 
thing I can find to grasp at ; and I am so 
shaken throughout my whole anatomy that 
my very jaw clatter again, and my feet play 
 perpetual tattoo on the bottom of the Char. 
Did I hit on no method of travelling more 
composed and deliberate than.this, I wonder, 
when I was lst in Switzerland ? hlust I 
make up my mind to be half-shaken to pieces 
if I am bold enough to venture on going there 
again ? 
The surface of the Black lirror is once 
more clouded over. It clears, and the vision 
is now of a path along the side of  precipice. 
A mule is following the path and I m th 
adventurous traveller who is astride on the 
beast's back. The first observation that 
occtrs to me in my new posi.tion is, that 
mules thoroughly deserve their reputation 
for obstinacy, and that, in regard to the par- 
ticular animal on which I am riding, the less 
I interfere with him and the more [ conduct 
myself as if I was , pack-saddle on his back, 
the better we are sure to get on together. 
Carrying pack-saddles is his main business 
in life ; and though he saw me get on his 
back, he persists in treating me as if I was 
bale of goods, by wlking on the extreme 
edge of the precipice, so as not to run any 
risk of rubbing his load against the safe, or 
mountain, side of the path. In this and iu 
other things I find that he is the victim of 
routine, and the slave of habit. He bus 
way of stopping short, placing himself in a 
slanting position, aml fitlling nto a profouu,l 
meditation at some of the nost awkvar, l 
turns in the wild mountain-roads. I imagine 
at first that he may be halting in this abrupt 
and inconvenient manner to take breal; 
but then he never exerts himself so as to tax 
his lungs in the smallest degree, and he stops 
on the most unreasonably irregular prin- 
ciples, sometimes tvice in tea minutes, 
sometimes not more than twice in two hours 
---evidently just as his new ideas happen to 
absorb his attention or not. It is part of his 
ggravting character at these times, always 
to become immersed in reflection where the 
muleteer's staff has not room to reach him 
with the smallest effect ; an.l where, loading 
him with blows being out of the question, load- 
ing him with abusive language is the only other 
available process for getting him on. I find 
that he generally turns out to be susceptible 
to the influence of injurious epithets after he 
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pened to have a fancy for a fort, and felt it to 
be worth his while to bestow bread and 
honey and good will upon a man who might, 
perchance, assist him in obtaining what he 
wanted. He could give no escort into Harar, 
becase with the emir there he was on border 
terms not altogether friendly. 
At the foot of a round bastion outside one 
of the gates of Harar the pilgrims sat at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, on the third of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and 
flinty-five. There, surrounded by a curious 
and mocking crowd, they awaited the per- 
mission of the Prince to cross his threshold. 
This arrived, the town was entered, and 
approach was made to the gate of holcus 
stalks, which opens on the courtyard of the 
palace. Ordered to dismount when within a 
hundred yards of this gate, the strangers 
were led into the yard itself, and placed 
under a tree in one corner, close to a low 
building, from within which there came 
ominous sounds of the clank of fetters. The 
cotrtyard was full of Gallas, lounging and 
squatting, the chiefs with their zinc armlets 
almost covering the forearm, privileged to 
wear their sandals in the royal preciucts and 
to carry spears. The palace itself proved to 
be a mere long windowless shed of rough 
stone and clay, its dignity being expressed by 
a thin dab of whitewash set up as a sign over 
the door. For, to the edification of our 
:English cotters in their white-washed 
kitchens, be it said that at ttarar a coat of 
whitewash means more than with usa coat 
of arms; it is a distinction only granted to 
the king and vizier. The most valuable part 
of a house at Harar is the door, and wheu a 
subject, summoned to appear before his 
prince, neglects to obey the summons, his 
door is removed on the first day of his dis- 
obedience and on the second day is confis- 
cated. Divers unhinged doors propped 
against a block of masonry in the centre of 
the courtyard, proved that the :Emir kept 
this law in force. 
With slippers doffed, the pilgrims, ordered 
next to pass a curtain stood in a dark room, 
with whitewashed walls hung with old 
matchlocks and polished fetters. There they 
were in the presence of the emir or the 
Sultan Ahmad bin Sultan Abibakr, a yellow 
stunted youth of twenty-four or five, with 
sickly form and bony kite claws, sitting 
cross-legged in a red robe and a conical cap 
and turban, ou a throne that much resembled 
a green garden seat. As an invalid lie rested 
one arm on a pillow, under which appeared 
the hilt of a Cutch sabre. 
The general expectation was, that from the 
mighty presence, the intruders of whom evil 
accoums had been brought already to Harar 
by unfriendly witnesses, would depart only 
to be conveyed into those filthy state dun- 
geons which lie under and about the royal pre- 
mises. There, prisoners die in their fetters of 
tarvation and disease, being allowed no food 

except such as their friends will bring them, 
or as they are themselves able to purchase from 
their guards. Captain Burton happily suc- 
ceeded in obtaining credit in the character of 
an ambassador with a congratulatory message 
from the English chief at Aden and a 
gracious smile taking the place of a frown, 
assured him and his companions of their 
safety. They were removed into the emir's 
second palace, bidden to consider it their 
home, and hospitably regaled from his own 
kitchen with a feast of holcus-cakes soaked in 
sour milk, and thickly seasoned with red 
pepper. 
When they had eaten, they were ordered 
to present themselves before the vizier. Him 
they found to be a genial old man, living in 
a small room royally whitewashed and 
adorned with wooden porringers, like an old 
kitchen. He sat on a carpeted masonry 
bench, and had before him his official reeds 
and inkstands. In those savage parts of the 
world there is no red tape, and whitewashed 
boards are employed as the substitute for 
paper. 
Auspicious as this beginning was, yet after 
all the English traveller would perhaps 
never have escaped to tell what he had seen 
in Harar, had not a native youth come to the 
town with news that three brothers (Captain 
Burton and the two civilised associates in 
his enterprise) had landed in the Somali 
country, that two of them were anxiously 
waiting at Ierberah the return of the third 
from Itarar, and that, although dressed like 
moslems, they were really Englishmeu in 
government employ. English at Berberah 
can ruin ttarar by the cutting off of caravans 
and so our adventurer had his permission to 
depart granted one morning at about the 
time of kat-eating. Having it, he lost no 
time in using it, but of his subsequent adven- 
tures and misadventures, and of all that 
he saw at Harar, let it be enough that his 
book tells. We have cared only to suggest 
what sort of life he fomd among the noble 
savages on ground that has been until now 
untrodden by English feet. 

CHIP. 
SIGNALS AND ENGINE-DRIVERS. 
IT has been my fortune in life to pass a 
good deal of time on the foot-plate of a 
locomotive engine; and, although not a driver, 
to be pretty well initiated into the mysteries 
of engine-driving. As the result of this ex- 
perience, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the life of an engine-driver is a 
very responsible, a very hazardous, and a 
very hard life, and that anything we can do 
to lesson the hazard or ameliorate its hard- 
ships will gain for us the thanks of an in- 
telligent, vigilant, and courageous class of 
men. 
It is only lately that is has been thought 
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energy for some time past. Fourier, if he did 
not actually hatch, ibster-fathered an idea 
which he alled Garantisme. :But no one 
gives a fair hearing to any proposition coming 
from Fourier. Since then, Emile de Girardin, 
the editor of La Presse newspaper, has 
worked the scheme, agitating and keeping it 
continually before the public with the ability 
he is so well known to possess. Itis grand 
project is no less than to engraft a general 
assurance on the national taxation, and to 
transform the payment of taxes into an 
assurance payment. The State would insure 
every individual against loss by fire, flood, or 
storm. The vastness of the undertaking 
frightens many ; but independe,t of muudane 
motives, there is a party, comprising a certain 
sect of religionists, who regard the inunda- 
tion as a pe,mnce inflicted by the immediate 
hand of Heaven, in punishment for national 
sins of commission and omission, and that the 
duty of inundated France is to bow her head 
in penitent submission, reform her conduct, 
correct her moral and religious delinquencies, 
leaving the palliatives and the remedies of I 
the evils to be tended by the :Power which I 
has inflicted i. The same disparagement of I 
social prudence has been put forward in I 
times of cholera, epidemics, malaria fever] 
curable by d,'ainage, in cases of apoplectic i 
sudden death, of preventible accidents by se I 

tributor. Its object is to spread general 
welfare, and not to protect luxury. 
In fixing the revenue of a nation, regard 
must be had both to the necessities of the 
state and the necessities of the citizen. The 
real wants of the people must not be curtailed 
to supply the imaginary wants of the state. 
The list of inagi,mry wants includes the 
things demanded by the passions and weak- 
nesses of the individuals who govern, the 
charm of extraordinary projects, the diseased 
hankering after vain glory, and a certain 
weakness in resisting capricious fancies. Tho 
public revenue should be measured not by 
what a people is able to give, but by what it 
ought to be called upon to give. Taxes are 
not a burden imposed by strength on weak- 
hess ; for government is not founded on the 
right of conquest as its leading princille. 
In such  case, the sovereign would be re- 
garded as the common ene,ny of society; 
the strongest would defend themselves from 
taxation as well as they could, while the weak 
would submit to be crushed without resist- 
ance; and in the end, the rich and powerful 
would shift the whole weight from their own 
shoulders to those of the poor. Such a con- 
summation hardly accords with the idea of a 
paternal government constitutionally con- 
ducted, vhere the monarch is raised above 
every one else, for the sake of the universal 

and land, and of the whole class of events 
that are swept into the grand category of: 
public and of private judgments. :Persons 
who entertain such views as these relative to 
divine and human providence, rarely advocate 
sweeping reforms. 
Does anybody like to be taxed, as there 
are exceptional individuals who like to be 
despised ? The Times is evidence that there 
are people who do. To such, De Girardin's 
scheme nmst be doubly welcome, from its 
combinzg the useful with the sweet. ]3ut it 
also involves a radical reform,no less than 
utter abolition of the present confusion of 
taxes which, he says, not without reason, is a 
monstrous promiscuity of systems that 
exclude each other legal falsehooda 
jumble of fiscal tyranny. Taxes are now 
assessed, sometimes on capital, sometimes on 
income ; sometimes on the person, and some- 
times on the thing; on the production and on 
the consumptionon the raw material and 
on the manufactured article, and are paid in 
money and in kind. All which discordant 
elements of a nation's revenue cry aloud for 
a reform, whose consequence would be the 
suppression of inequitable taxation, the esta- 
blishment of a sole and unique tax, and the 
transformation of compulsory assessment into 
a voluntary assurance-payment. ]3ut how ? 
Thus : first,ibr general pri,miples. A tax 
ought to be no more than the contribution 
which every member of civilised society 
brings, that he my prticipate in the benefits 
of that civilisation. It ought to be propor 
tioned to the advantages retped by the con- 

i happiness of the nation. 
A country is never utterly without re- 
sources ; the great point is to search for them 
where they actually exist, and not where 
they are not to be found. Taxpayers are 
subscribers t% and shareholders in, a national 
undertaking ; and they are entitled to a 
dividend of benefits, in proportion to the 
number of shares they pay for. 
The levying of taxes may be compared to 
the action of the sun, which absorbs the mists 
from the eaxth, in order to distribute them 
afterwards in the form of rain on every spot 
which has need of water to render it fruitful. 
When this restitution is performed with re- 
gularity, fertility is the consequence; but 
when the heavens, in their anger, shower 
down the vapours they have imbibed ia con- 
centrated tempests and local waterspouts, 
the germs of reproduction are destroyed, and 
barrenness is the result ; for too much rain 
is given to some, while others languish for 
tl,e want of a sufficiency. :Nevertheless, 
whatever may have been the beneficent, or 
the destructive action of the atmosphere, the 
same qua,tity of moisture has almos* always 
been drawn from and restored to the earth. 
It is the distribution only which makes th 
difference. When equitable and regular, it 
creates abundance ; when scanty and la, tial, 
it induces dearth. If the sums an,m.lly 
levied o, the nmss of a population are devoted 
to unproductive usessuch as the foundation 
of serviceless offices, the raisi,g of sterile 
monuments, the maintenance in the midst of 
peace of a more expensive an-my than that 
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with which he had expedited ]3ugeny, and 
on a silver salver, held by his page, a pair of 
beautiful steel scissors requesting the humour- 
ist to take his choice, Saint llarceau said his 
hair was already beginning to fall off, and he 
preferred being clipped to being killed. So he 
is the Reverend Friar Joseph--and if poems 
were miracles would be cetain to be canon- 
ised." 
"You are over-flippant, sir," said Francis, 
pulling a long countenance,. "in talking of 
sacred things. The Bishop of Aigos Potatoes 
-- by the by, I hope your lordship's parishioners 
are well ?--will put you to penance--" 
"Of what so ?" inquired the offending 
noble, looking humbly towards the prelate. 
"Why, he will make you listen to his ser- 
mons all through Lent," said Aloys de Cha- 
bannes. 
"He will lend you his mule to ride when 
you are in a hurry to visit your lady," said 
Adrien de CossS. 
"He will make you play cards with him," 
said ttercule the young Duc de Mirecourt, 
showing an empty purse ; "and keep the deal 
in his own hands--the Pope himself couldn't 
cheat more openly." 
"Enough, my lords," said Francis, "re- 
member we are the most Christian King-- 
and, besides (in a lov tone of voice) that his 
lordship of Aigos Potamos--I really hope 
that they have no dissent anmng them in that 
populous diocese--was so drunk last night, 
that he doesn't know what you are sa)ing.-- 
Draw swords!" he added, suddenly, "and 
stand on your guard! for here's Herminie 
D'Evreux and her companion of Satan, the 
demoniacal English dog. How remarkably 
like our brother tIenry ! " 
A dog of the most preposterous ferocity of 
aspect now walked sulkily up the hall. It 
had a broad chest, strong legs, round head, 
sullen eyes, and wicked-looking ears. It had 
an expression of hunger in its watering mouth 
when it came near a gentleman's leg, most un- 
satisfactory for the proprietor of the leg to 
notice. And, altogether, it was so detestable 
an animal, so dangerous and untametble 
that the t3ishop of Aigos Potatoes had at 
once christened it Luther, who was at 
that time summoned to appear before the 
Diet of Augsburg. If the gentlemen of 
France had been the assembled princes and 
prelates, before whom he was to appear, 
Luther couldn't have displayed his teeth in a 
more menacing munner. However, he 
wouldn't have had the redeeming charm of 
havinga blue ribband rental his neck, attached 
at the other end to a waist, so slim, so grace- 
ful, so perfect in shape and proportion, hat 
it was evident it could only belong to the 
beauty of the most beautiful Court of the 
-orld, the paragon of wits and graces; of 
strong minds and sharp tongues; the dash- 
ing, flashing, slashing Herminie D'Evreux, 
whom we saw receiving her father's bless- 
ing with so many tears, and her aunt's as- 

sistance with so much helplessness and shame. 
Oh ! three months of the Iarais had driven 
away the effects of seventeen years of the 
hlarne. She had discarded her blushes and 
her litter, and rode forth an Amazonian queen, 
on steeds which the courtiers were afraid to 
ride. She had dismissed her country taste, 
her lute, her flowers, her books of devotion 
(beautifully emblazoned), and had taken up 
with rackets; and the high dance; and the 
songs of the Troubadours. In short, she 
had sent away her graceful, timid, little Ita- 
lian greyhound, Venus, and taken to her 
heart the English mastiff Luther. At her 
side, walked, obedient, submissive, respectful 
the acknowledged champion of the French 
nobility ; the tallest, the strongest, the most 
skilful of the chivalry of that strong and 
chiwdrous age, the Chevalier de Mont-CheT, 
commonly called Sir Caribert of the Leaf. If 
she looked, he obeyed her glance; if she 
spoke, he was all ear; and she was always 
looking and always speaking--his obedience 
was incessant and his ears getting very long. 
Courtships were tremendous operations at 
that time. The lover was happy if in tea 
years he was allowed to touch his mistress's 
glove; when he got possession of a tress it 
was generally getting grey ; and she seldom 
smiled upon the most livoured of her adorers 
till she had lost a few of her teeth. And the 
hostility was immense. If the worshipper 
admired a riband, it was thrown into the fire 
--if he praised a song, it was sung no more-- 
if, as in the case of which I am the veracious 
chronicler, a favourite lap-dog was restored, 
it was banished from her presence. It was, 
in fact, a long engagement, in the most mili- 
tary sense of the word, tbr the skirmishes 
were perpetual, and the animosity inappeas- 
able. The lady moved up the Hall with the 
tread of an imperial goddess, curtsied to the 
royal Francis with a proud humility, which 
asserted the superiority of the crown of 
youth and loveliness she bore upon her brow 
to the golden ring which he had placed upon 
his head at Rheims ; and announced that the 
Queen and twelve maids of honour would be 
ready at ten of the clock that night, to re- 
ceive the Twel;e Peers of Charlemagne, who 
would be admitted to the Temple of Apollo 
and entertained by Minerva (her majesty of 
France), attended by the nine lluses and the 
three Graces. 
"Of which last the Athenian Pallas has 
chosen the loveliest for her messenger," re- 
plied the gallant Francis. 
He advanced a step, but suddenly stopped 
short., as he felt the breath of the long-toothed 
German reformer upon his leg. 
"If it were nc for circumstances," he 
said, "over which we have no control, we 
should bestow the kiss of salutation on the 
cheek of the incomparable Agleia--that 
cursed dog! have we no knight or gentle- 
man of our suite who will nake an A'Becke 
of the brute ?--:But bear our message" he 
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not worth wishing for--into Sir Caribert's 
hand ; and then he cast his sunken eye 
along its length in expectation of seeing the 
heretical countenance of the indomitable 
Luther: what was his delight to recognise 
the graceful form of the little Itahan grey- 
hound ?--the trembling, pretty, active little 
Venus, which he remembered so well ? A 
flush came to his cheek. For an instant he 
made an effort even to speak; but his force 
failed; an inarticulate moaning sound was 
all he could produce, and the proud beauty 
passe.d on, taking no further notice of his 
surprise. 
":By the eleven thousand slippers of Saint 
Ursule and his friends" cried Francis, "the 
f.'dse minx repents of her cruel disdain !" 
"Pardon, majesty," said an old friend, the 
bishop of Aigos Potamos, who was now 
elevated to the rank of Patriarch of Baugle- 
Cuddy (a very populous metropolis at the 
southern extremity of Abyssinia), "Pardon, 
majesty, there must have been twenty-two 
thousand slippers in the glorious company 
you mention--that is, if the amiable young 
ladies had two feet apiece." 
"And a slipper for each foot," added the 
ricompte de la Force, who had taken Saint 
Marceau's place as acknowledged humourist 
of the court. 
"We are the most Christian king," said 
Francis, with dignity, "and not a shoemaker ; 
but what we say is evident--the tyrant is 
begimiug to relent; she will give him her 
hand ere long ; she has given him the leading- 
string already." 
"And seems converted from the guidance 
of Luther," said the patriarch;" so that an 
orthodox prelate may show his limbs with- 
out the chance of their being bitten by a 
rebellious monk." 
"But how will Sir Caribert be able to 
make the responses ?" inquired Ermengarde 
de Coulanges. She had acted the lIuse of 
Comedy, and always smiled with her lips. 
apart (to show her beautiful teeth). 
":By a nod," replied the patriarch ; "for I 
remember to have read in a book of divinity, 
that in the case of a blind horse--but to be 
sure, Sir Caribert is not a horse, nor is he 
blind--" 
"You can say," suggested the Muse ofl 
Comedy, in answer to her own question, 
'a great many things by means of a smile." 
"It shall not need," said Herminie herself, 
who had overheard the conversation. "The 
man I marry shall have the full use of his 
voice, or how shall I be able to obey his 
commands ?" 
"You obey ?" inquired Francis, with a 
malicious emphasis on the word. 
"Aye, with more absolute subjection, if 
possible, than m, lover has shown to me." 
"He has not lisputed your orders; it all 
exists in words," said De la Force. 
"He will scarcely obey them at all," 
chimed in the khg, "ffyou don't keep the 

Duchess de 1VIontmesnil out of his way. :He 
is devoted to historical investigations." 
"Particularly in dark and obscure places" 
added the wit. 
Herminie looked at the silent Sir Caribert 
with a glow of tenderness in her expression, 
such as had never been seen in it before. 
"Caribert," she said, "do you care for the 
Historic house ?" 
Sir Caribert shook his head in negation, 
and lifted Venus in his arms. He pressed 
the little dog to his breast. 
"They don't know," she continued, "how 
you have shown your right to command by 
your having obeyed so well." 
Sir Caribert looked with a flush of expeco 
ration. 
"They fancied," she went on, "that I had 
i lost my power over you, and that your heart 
wandered to the duchess. Did it wander, 
Caribert ?" 
Again the unfortunate man shook his head, 
and clasped Venus closer to his heart. 
"They thought that I did not recognise 
your truth, your tenderness, your respect. 
They fancied I was blind to all your qualities, 
and that now that you are struck with so 
sad a visitationwith the loss of speech 
that I leave you unpitied in your life of 
silence. Is it so, Sir Caribert de liont- 
Cher T ? ,, 
Again a shake of the head repudiated so 
cruel a suspicion. 
"And now," she said, "I have tried you, 
and found you perfect at every proof. I have 
found you loyal in a place where fidelity is 
unknown. I have found you disinterested in 
a place where selfishness is supreme. I have 
found you trustful where appearances might 
lead you to doubting love. My lord, sir! 
take it tb your lips. Herminie d'Evreax is 
yotlrs." 
She looked round proudly while Sir Carl- 
bert, on his knee, covered her white hand " 
with kisses. 
"And the mn is dumb !" said Francis, in 
a sad tone, "'tis pity you did not take com- 
passion on him before." 
"Are you dumb, Sir Caribert?" said 
Herminie. "Speak, dearest! Tell them it 
was to try your constancy I condemned you 
to the trial." 
And Sir Caribert spoke; and the first 
word he said was "Wife." 

THE IORTIt AGAINST THE SOUTH. 

Is it not the poet Wordsworth xvho tells 
us, that "the towns in Saturn are ill-built ?" 
We know not, however, what authority he 
had for the assertion, apart from his own 
imagination. We ma be sure that he would 
not, like a prosaic "Swedenborg, have pre- 
tended to a special revelation, or spiritual 
visit, for his instruction on that specific 
topic. An elder poet, accepted by Words- 
worth as a model, has described the sides 
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director said lie had the house of correction 
decline, and indeed it vas so. The poor thing 
coughed and groaned all night. Spring came, 
and I thought him saved, when the month of 
:May brought with it much cold. The bird had 
lost ahnost all his feathers, and must have felt 
cold ; but he was always sitting in the water 
as if he wouhl quench an inward fire. One 
morning, when I came from the yard, I found 
him dead. I would not bur.)' my friend in a 
gaol, but wrapped him in moss and lid him 
in a box, which I sent to Frankfort, where he 
slept by the side of a faithful dog. 
When my wife came, in the summer, she 
brought with her two other canary birds, a 
male and female. They were selected from 
among a great many pairs with great care, 
and were very beautififl. The golden yellow 
male was named by me "Hans," and his 
little wife, who had a beautiful crown, and 
was a first-rate beauty, was called, after a 
fair fl'ieud, "Fritzchen." These two coln- 
panions were a source of lting joy and 
comfort. To observe them, and to become 
acquainted with all their little particularities, 
vas an amusement of which I never tired ; 
and if the dark spirit threatened to possess 
me, the warbling of my little ])avid smoothed 
my brow. 
I had now friends near me to love, to 
observe, to care for, and to nurse. What a 
pleasure when they began to build a nest! 
When it was finished, there came nice little 
eg, and Fritzchen sat upon them, sneezing 
in a small way quite softly, which I never 
had heard yet of female birds, and which 
they only do in expectation of the mother's 
joys. Hans often inspected his treasure, and 
both then sat upon the brim of the nest, 
chatting tenderly. 
When I could reasonably expect young 
birds, I looked every morni ng in the nest, while 
the young mother was away for a moment to 
drink, to make a hurried toilet, or to nibble a 
few dainties which honest Sebastian the over- 
seer had bronght. At last my hope was fulfilled, 
and I saw the young bird earlier than its 
own mother. The egg was burst just in the 
middle, and between the two hollows moved 
a little thing with a head as big as the body. 
When the mother came back to the nest, she 
took one of the egg-halws into her beak, and 
flew with it upon the other cage, where Hans 
was sitting. When he had seen the egg- 
shell, she dropped it, and both flew to the 
nest, where the father with evident pleasure 
looked at his first-born. Then was there for 
a time much soft chatting and billing, and 
then Fritzchen nestled happily upon their 
new-born. :No king could have more pleasure 
than I had in observing the joy of my little 
birds. 
When the hen sits upon her nest, the male 
must feed her; for, if she were to go away 
for food, the eggs would become cold. This 
feeding seems a great amusement to them 
both ; and if they are ve T sociable during 

their courtship, the hen always flutters with 
her wings, and begs food, which her lord aud 
master gives her playingly. The feediug of 
the young ones also is the business of the 
fitther, as long as they are in the nest ; and I 
have often seen Hans pushing aside his little 
wife when she has offred to meddle with his 
duties. 
Hans becane very tame, and learned 
various tricks. I laid him upon his back 
and he must lie still, as if lie was dead. I 
could take him by both his wings, by one 
wing, or by his tail or feet, without his giving 
a sign of life. His little head hung down, and 
you would have thought him dea,1, but for 
his dark little roguish eyes, which lie would 
never shut. Sometimes I made a tube of 
paper, and loaded him in it, asifhe were the ball 
in a pistol, as I had seen done by jugglers. At 
first he tried to escape me, and I always had 
trouble to catch him again ; therefore I made 
and fastened to his foot a little tongue of soft 
leather, like the shoe of a falcon. When the 
poor fellow saw himself thus fettered, lie laid 
himself upon his back, and played through 
all his little tricks unbidden. I could not find 
it in my heart to fetter him again. 
The two finest of my three young birds I 
lost. They were very wild, and, in playing, they 
ran against the cage, fell down, and broke 
their necks. The youngest one was never 
fl,rried. If there vas some bird of prey seen 
through the window, and his father warned, 
the little clever thing looked heedflllly about 
before it flew through the door of the cage. 
If it had not done so, it would not have been 
here in London now, while I write, atten- 
tively examining my paper. 
:Hans made a trip into the world, but the 
poor fellow came badly off. Every Saturday 
I cleaned my window, and it was always a 
great pleasure to me, for then I stood upon 
a step inside my cell, and could look far into 
the country. Only once, I was led, after 
much entreating, by an overseer into the 
schoolroom: from the windows of which I 
could look upon the town and the delicious 
landscape. I enjoyed the sight for five 
minutes only; but it was one of the greatest 
pleasures I had in all these six years. When 
i was cleaning my window once, Hans got 
out of his cage and came to me, flttered a 
little, amazed by the open air, and, before I 
could close the window, flew through it and 
directly over the roof of the house. What 
hours of anxiety were those that followed! 
But it was summer time, and he would 
not perish of the weather. 
I was not to lose the father of my little 
family. Having seen enough of the world 
in an hour or so, lie sat down upon the wall 
near the sentry, and there sang. Tte soldier 
tried to catch him with his helmet, but 
failed. The bird, who was used to be caught, 
did not fly away, and when the soldier tried to 
catch him with his hands he succeeded. It 
was a Baden soldier, and he knew that the 
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they will be sadly disappointed. They must 
have, besides, tenants with enterprise and 
capital; and they must establish easy inter- 
course between the country and the city, 
to imitate Britain, north and south. 
:Passing the pigs without comment, we are 
brought to the implements, which covered 
acres of tile Champs ElysSes--four or five 
times as nmch space, in fact, as they covered 
at Chelmsford ; but the Chehnsford exhibition 
was a vast bazaar, or fair for business; 
and there the prizes were scarcely a con- 
sideration. At the Champs Elys{es, half 
the things shown were toys, tricks, or weak 
expedients to make wood and sheet-iron 
do the work of iron bars and solid bolts. 
In the olden time of Ireland it was not 
uncommon to meet a pony driven to Cork 
with a firkin of butter on one side, balanced 
by a big stone on the other. That is the 
foreign system of encouraging agriculture: 
every improver is obliged to carry one or 
more big stones, in the shape ot duties, regu- 
lations and monopolies. 
Chehnsford was the nineteenth meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society; and there 
was certainly not more than one new agri- 
cultural implement. During the whole 
nineteen years it is doubtful if more than 
nine useful new inventions in agricultural 
implements have been produced. But, during 
that period, the improvement in all agricul- 
tural implements has been enormous--in 
many instances equal to new inventions. 
These improvements have invariably 
turned on the substitution of iron for wood. 
They have been introduced step by step 
with the extension of iron railroads, which 
have given new markets to Devonshire, 
Wales, Scotland, and all the counties where 
want of a market made agricultural produce 
cheap. These iron railroads have carried 
coal, too, for the blacksmith who mends 
the iron plough, and for the farmer who 
sends for and sets a steam-engine ageing. 
They have made local agricultural shows 
possible, and have carried John Bull, who 
never stirred from home before, to London 
Smithfield Club, or to Lincoln, or Gloucester. 
They have carried him back a cargo of guano 
and a threshing-machine, with a bag full of 
new ideas. The result of nineteen years of 
railroads, exhibitions, comparisons, competi- 
tions, rubbings together of landlord and 
tenant, and free trade at home and abroad, 
was seen at Chelmsford ; where the yard w 
full of farmers buying from the same manu- 
facturers who, twenty yea ago, were satisfied 
to produce curious ingenious agricultural toys 
for rich landlords. 
In Frm.,ce, where the industry of the little 
peasant farmers is above all praise; where 
landed proprietors, driven from towns by 
politics, are most anxious to improve ; where 
the government buys the best English animals 
at fabulous prices, and specimens of all the 
best implements ;--where there is a minister 

of agriculture with a host of subordinate 
Barnacles; where there are model farms with 
fifteen professors, each in the principal de- 
partments (not more useless than model 
establishments in other countries); where 
government prizes are annually distributed 
in each department among implement- 
makers, whose respective merits are a puzzle 
to an Englishman with a prejudice in thvour 
of simplicity and durability in machinery; 
it would seem that the prizes are given 
not for improving but for deteriorating imple- 
ments, for substituting wood for iron, and 
obtaining cheapness at the expense of work- 
manship. The use of iron in agricultural im- 
plements can not be considered worth encou- 
raging in France, while the taxes on English 
iron-made implements amount, from first 
to last, to about forty per cent. ; the nee 
minal duty is twenty; extras making the 
rest. Count Conrad de Gourcey, in his 
Voyage Agricole, tells us that the Crosskill's 
clod-crusher is one of the most valuable 
inplements for French cultivation; being 
nearly all of iron, it is taxed nearly sixty 
per cent. :But these taxes are on the manu- 
iKctured article made in England; there is 
also a handsome tax on bar iron, which 
bffectually prevents the French blacksmith 
from indulging in any luxury of iron, or ia 
those experiments which have made great 
manufacturers of small blacksmiths in Eng- 
land. To add to the tax on iron, there is a tax 
on coal ; so that, supposing a French ftrmer 
able to start a steam engine, he is punished in 
a tax every time he lights a fire ; and, to keep 
iron in countenance, there is a tax on wood. 
A writer in the Pvue des Deux Mondes 
exclaims with pardonable vanity : " The 
French agricultural steam engines are as good 
as the English, only the English makers sell 
a hundred where the French sell one." The 
truth is, that whether in doors, windows, or 
steam engines, the French fitil to make a good 
fit, so of course the French engines do not 
last long; but, the writer foets that large 
sales make good workmanship in mechanical 
work. The state-logic on this subject is curi- 
ously bad :--The French farmer is not so rich 
 ht 
as the El oils armer, therefore he is kept poor 
by being taxed. IIe cannot afford a plough 
team, tl'erefore he must pay twice as much as 
an Englishman for a steel digging fork. 
At Cheimsford there was a _reat sale for a 
broad-cast artificial manure istributor, in- 
vented by a :Norfolk farmer. IIow could 
French farmers veture on such purchases ? 
Guano, nitrate of soda, and other valuable 
manures are foreign productions, and subject 
by French ltw to a duty of twenty francs a 
ton, if they arrive, (as they ahnost always do), 
in a foreign ship. 
In a word, the French farmer cannot move 
to mend his ways without a tax, and has nt 
even the privilege of grumbling in print or 
by petition. But, that is not all. Stppose his 
ox or cow fit for the butcher, the veterinary 
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King of Bohemia who was killed at the 
battle of Crecy : his horse, for sure guidance 
into the thickest of tile fray, being attached 
to the saddles of four attendant knights, all 
of whom were also slain. At seventeen 
ears ,_of age, Louis drew his sword by his 
,thers side on the fatal field of Poitiers, 
but he was neither woumled nor taken pri- 
soner ; and, before he was twenty, he exer- 
cised the funclions of lieutenant of the king 
in the provinces of Anjou, :Maine, and Tou- 
raine, at which time it is probable he firs 
began the hcralive occupation of a collector. 
lut, he was disturbed in that pleasant pur- 
suit ; peace being concluded between England 
and France in the year thirteen hundre, i 
and sixty, one of the conditions of the 
treaty by virtue of which King John was 
released from his captivity in the Savoy 
lalace in tile Strand, was the substitution, 
for his own person, of a hostage in that of 
his second son. The title of Duke of Anjou, 
'hich was conferred upon Louis to reconcile 
him to this enforced surrender, did not make 
amends fol the bitterness of exile ; for, after 
enduring his captivity about eighteen months 
to the shame and grief of his honourable 
father he broke his parole and fled from 
London, avoiding the presence of the king, 
and tking refuge iu the castle of Guisel 
which belonged to him in r.ight of his wife. 
We all know how nobly King John returned 
to the prison, where, two years afterwards, 
he died. When that event took place, the 
Dauphin, Anjou's elder brother, succeeded to 
the throne of France by the title of Charles 
the Fifth ; and, though he might little esteem 
the probity of Louis, he appreciated in 
his character those qualities of resolution 
and capacity for command which were more 
serviceable than honesty in the then dis- 
turbed state of the kingdom. Ia consequence 
of the trust which Charles reposed in him, 
the Duke of Anjou successivelygoverned in 
:Brittany, Languedoc, G uienne, andDauphiny, 
from thirteen humlred and ixty-four to 
thirteen huudred and eighty ; and those six- 
teen years were, without question, turned to 
good account. :He added vastly to his 
spoils on the death of Charles the Fifth, 
when he became :Regent of France; but 
another ambition, that of attempting the 
cow,quest of :Naples, of which he died kin, 
caused the dispersion of a great part of his 
treasures. ]=lad not Louis of Anjou paid the 
debt to time and mortal custom before the 
usually allotted period, he might have lived 
to enlarge, as king, the enormous accumula- 
tions of the lh'ince of France; but, a fever 
cut him short in the castle of Bisceglia, near 
:Bari, in Apulia, and all of his wealth that 
remains is the description of it. 
It is not my intention to offer  resum5 of 
this remarkable inventory, for that alone 
would more thau fill a number of Itousehold 
Words ; but what I propose is, to dip into it 
at random, extracting acre and there the 

account of some jewel of price, and then 
giving an explanation of its most remarkable 
attributes. 
I will begin with an image of Saint Michael, 
of silver gilt. "He is axmed beneath his 
mantle, and stands with both feet upon a 
serpeut" (the Wicked One), "which serpent 
has its two wings enamelled azure within 
and without, and these wings are between 
tile feet and legs of the aforesaid Saint 
Michael, who carries in his right hand a ioug 
cross of white silver, which he thrusts down 
tile throat of the aforesaid serpent ; and on 
the top of the cross is a small peacock, sur- 
mounted by a cross of red enamel;i|| his 
left hand the aforesaid Saint Michael holds 
a small apple of silver gilt, on which is also 
a little cross ; and he stands upon a large 
pedestal with six corners. And on the flat 
reside the said corners are enamels whereon 
men are represented riding on beasts, and 
the front of the pedestal is enamelled with 
lozenges, some of azure, others of green, 
having red borders; and the said pedestal 
rests on six small lions recL|mbent ; and it 
weighs in all, including the wings, which are 
large, gilt, and chased, seventy-tiLree marks 
Troyes weight." This ornament belonged to 
silver. Here is a smaller one of "Saint John 
the Baptist on a base (entablement) enamelled 
in azure, with angels playi[Lg on divers in- 
struments, seated on three youug lions. And 
the said image holds in his left hand a round 
reliquary of crystal ornamented with a hoop 
of silver gilt. And with his right hand 
shows Ecce Agnus Dei (Behold the Lamb 
of God) ; and weighs altogether nine ma'ks 
and one ounce." 
These images in precious metal were of 
three kinds : solid, moving (mouvantes), and 
those which opened (ouvrantes). The two 
latter sort deserve special mention. Images 
endowed with motion were favourite toys---- 
lay as well as clerical--during the liiddle 
Ages. The inventory of the jewels of Anne 
of Brittany, towards the close of dmt epoch, 
contains "a picture of Hercules with movable 
eyes and eyebrow (les sourcils et yeux 
branlans) ;" and amongst the accounts re- 
!ating to the Church of St. 3Iaclou at Rouen 
s a sum entered as payment to Nicolas 
Quesnel, image-maker (ymaginier), for two 
images of moving angels to place upon tile 
pinnacles of the organs. Opening images 
abounded also in the cabinets of royalty, and 
amont ecclesiastical treasures. A very fine 
one in ivory, belonging to the collection in 
the Louvre, represents the An||u|Lcition, 
where the body of the Virgin opens, and dis- 
closes the three personages of the Hol" 
Trinity, with Saint Peter and Saint Paul o 
either side; this description of jewel was 
comm.ou. Of another kind, in the inventory 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, is a fleur-de-lis of 
wood, gilt outside, and opening ; within is a 
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over the coloured illustrations in the works 
of Dr. Greville of Edinburgh and Dr. Harvey 
of Dublin. Whoever has hung over volumes 
of fi_ures and soecimens during long and 
deliltful evenings, has found hismagiation 
restoring the plants to their habitats, and 
forming fancy pictures of the beauty and 
wonder imparted by this sweetly wild flora 
to the gardens of the sea. 
Lamouroux says, sea plants are distributed 
upon lines of coast at a common depth of 
water. Andouin and Milne Edwards found 
a similar distribution of marine animals. 
:Nearly thirty years have elapsed since they 
published their labours. During recent 
years, the Dredging Committee of the ]3ritish 
Association have explored many parts of the 
seaboard of the ]3ritish islands. Hundreds 
of zealous observers have contributed to 
show the distribution of vegetal and animal 
life upon the coasts of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. 
Prior to talking about the animals of the 
coast--for the sea-gardens are both botanical 
and zoological gardens--permit me, in pas- 
sing, to wipe out an imputation upon the 
fair fame of the sea-weeds. They have 
been called the Cryptogames -- the plants 
who marry clandestinely. Humble they 
may be, but they are not mean enough to 
marry clandestinely; and the only gt'ound 
for the imputation is their aversion to 
show and ostentation. :No doubt they inake 
no display of cups (calices) or coronets 
(corolla). There is no flaunting of gay flags 
and streamers, called sepals and petals. They 
do not spread in the sun the gorgeous hues 
of their connubial curtains. 'lhey are far 
enough, indeed, from firing off pistols o, the 
happy occasion, like the pistol-l)lant (Piles 
callitrichoides). But there is a difference 
between modesty and secrecy; and the sea- 
plants are guilty of nothing clandestine. 
Ulva and balani, or oyster-green and acorn- 
shells mark the highest zone of the coast. 
Every twelve hours the waves and spray of 
high-water nourish the vegetal and animal 
life of the ulva or acorn zone. :Balani is the 
Greek for acorns. The name acorn-shell was 
doubtless suggested by the general resem- 
blance of the shells to the acorns of the oak. 
When country cousins first see the balani, 
they take them for droll, dry, dead scurf, 
almost akin to the lichens, often their neigh- 
bours on the shore. Strange creatures 
indeed are these b.lani, and stranger still are 
some of the habitats in which they are found. 
I kept a colony of them in a basin of sea-water 
for several months. When I found them in 
the sea, they were floating upon a cork bung, 
and all the trouble I had with them was to 
let them float in the basin instead of the 
ocean. The sea-acorns are particularly fond 
of establishing themselves around the e);es 
of wh:des. "What they seem most to like 
in regard to a locdity or habitat is, fre- 
quent washings from the sea spray, with 

occasional immersions for short periods. 
Vhen the whale spouts, they have plenty of 
spray, and when he dives they have brief 
dips; and thus they show us a curious 
analogy between the ulva zone and the vici- 
nity of the eyes of the whale. Sandars Rang 
says ba]ani are found under the umbrellas of 
the medusm. They are also found npon 
turtles. Small in Europe, the acorn-shells 
attain a considerable size on the shores of 
the tropical seas. The naturalists have 
tried with snall success to give descriptive 
names to the sea-acorns. The sessile and 
stalked acorts have been called cirripeda 
--the beard-iet. The word feet is not 
happily applied to animals without loco- 
motion in their adult state. There are.natu- 
ralists who talk of their hairy or ciliated 
arms. They call arms the machines which 
others call feet. M. de ]31ainville tried to 
hit them off by calling them nematopoda, the 
feeding feet. Indeed, it is not an easy matter 
to convey to the imagination the image of 
the feeding machinery of the sea-acorns. 
Suppose your two axms were run into one 
above your head, and your ten figers were 
split into twenty-one sigkle-like feathers ; sup- 
pose, moreover, you were shut up within the 
closed valves of  conical shell, and had to 
get a meal every twelve hours by plying this 
feeding machinery as actively as possible 
during a_ few minutes of high tide. The 
fe. tha cry-feeding machinery of the sea-acorn 
is as graceful as the little feathers of the bird 
of paradise. The feeding-feathers are un- 
sheathed qickly, and are plied swiftly 
whenever a meal is to be go by activity. 
There is something surprising in the change 
from the torpor of the dead scurf to the viva- 
city of the feeding-feathers. The feathery 
sickles seem to know the b'evity of 
harvest-time. Vith their longest feathers 
they make a little whirlpool, anal with their 
shortest they convey their food to their 
mouths. At the slightest alarm, the feeding- 
feathers are sheathed within the conictl 
valves, and the animal seems once more a 
grey dead moiety of an acorn. 
I cannot confirm the observation that the 
optical apparatus becomes obliterated in 
adult balani My colony on the cork bun 
always showed the greatest sensibility to 
light. The approach of a candle suf- 
ficed to excite their activity. :No sign was 
ever seen that they had moulted their eyes ; 
and, to make them draw in like lightning 
their feeding-sickles, I had only to interpose 
the shadow of my hand. Prior to receiving as 
a fact a metamorphose extraordinary enongh 
to be "the only instance in nature," gret care 
is necessary against error in the observatio:s. 
:Poll, who observed the balani of the Bay of 
Naples, says, the eggs which are laid in sum- 
mer become adults in four months. Captain 
King says, the bottom of a boat vas covered 
with adult balani after being thirty-three 
days in the tropicd seas. The larves move 



fifteen years will do ; in fact, he appeared to 
understand his business perfectly--was firm, 
but cordial, and evidently popular with the 
tenants. And although Mrs. D. made the 
notes which were to serve for the agree- 
ments, and to refresh her husband's memory 
when lie came to fill up his diary ; and al- 
though lie sometimes referred to her for a 
figure or a fact, such as, "Wh:tt did we 
allow l[r. Coppice for bones ?" it was 
plain that the lady was not anxious to 
show the doeskins which she had un- 
doubtedly appropriated from. Dallington's 
wardrobe. 
It seemed that this was a visit of inspec- 
tion and preparation for a rent day ; and, 
thanks to l[rs. D.'s bustling system, every- 
thing was settled before dinner, so we had a 
delightful evening. The time previous to 
the starting of the mail-train slipped 
away like minutes ; and, when the warn- 
ing bell brought us to the door to start, 
the rain had cleared away, a sharp frost 
had set in, and a bright moon promised 
my friends a not unpleasant drive home. 
We parted on the platform of the rail- 
way with a promise that I would bring 
my family at an early day to spend 
a week at Blacthorne Grange instead of 
my customary trip to Boreglen. As 
rolled and rattled on toward my jour- 
ney's end, digesting an excellent dinner with 
my cap drawn over my eyes, shamming sleep 
to escape conversation with a most persever- 
ing bore from lIanchester (he had pre- 
viously all but arrived at wager of battle with 
the railway guard on the subject of a small 
dog he was intent on smuggling without 
aying), a series of dissolving views passed 
eore me, beginning with schooldays, and 
ending with a long blank, and then a magical 
reappearance of the principal figures. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
When I saw my wife, I told her of my adven- 
ture, which was soon pleasantly endorsed by 
a large b,ket of game, with a tin of cream, 
and a short letter from Dick reminding me of 
my promi.e ; so as soon as the fine weather 
set in, my wife never gave me any rest until I 
fixed a day for the Dallingtons. The fact 
was she was dying of curiosity to see and 
know all about my school friend Dick. 
"We went down, for the first time, in the straw- 
berry season ; and, one day after a good deal of 
ingenious pumping on the part of my Annie, 
as we sipped our claret, and looked out over 
the haha, where our thoroughbred mare 
sad foal ]Hrs. D.'s white pony, and half a 
dozen nice Ayrshire cattle, were feeding, Dick 
told me his story : skipping a bit of unplea- 
sant misery about his father's smash and 
death. It ran thus : 
Vhen we partel iu Lincoln's Inn Square, 
years ago, 1 knew, but would not believe that 
I was ruined, as I had never learnt anything. 

I did nothing,--I paid what debts I vas 
pressed to pay--they were not much consider- 
ing the life I had been living, but eaouh to 
make a large hole in the cash I had realised. 
I sent my phaeton, my stable paraphermlia, 
guns, ambulance, my dressing-cases, and 
eveTthing else I couhl spare, to auction, and 
then went yachting to the Mediterrauea; 
where, although I was Sir John lIas.ings' 
guest, and he did not wish me to be at any 
expense,--I couhl not help getting rid era cer- 
tain share of what I nov know as petty cash. 
The fact was, that always having had my 
bills paid for me, having ordered clothes, 
saddles and other things of the people who 
served my father, it took me some time to 
understand how many sovereigns there were 
in a five-pound note. 
At :Naples we met Lord Bloom, whose 
father was in the Cabinet, and Bloom himself 
was joint secretaryto something th:tt gave him 
nothing to do, and the patronage of the Royal 
Bilberry Forest. Bloom is a very popular 
man with every one except those who are so 
unfortunate as to put the slightest confidence 
in the promises which he spends his life in 
makin_. He is a remarkably elegant white- 
teethe, fresh-complexioned, well-dressed fel- 
low, with a hearty, cordial, shake with both- 
hands-style of address that is irresistible at 
a first interview. Bloom's object in life is to 
be amused at the least possible expense. So, 
of course, he is always on the look-out for 
good companions. When we arrived, he was 
very hot upon two subjects,--a steeple-chase 
at Rome, which he had helped to get up, and 
had entered a horse for, and some letters on 
the Irrigation of Piedmont; which, in his 
usual syle he had promised to write up for 
Lord Bumper, president for the year of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. He trusted to 
the chapter of accidents, and his own oily 
tongue, for finding a gentleman jockey for 
his horse :Blatherumskate, an admirable 
horse, except that he had killed two 
grooms, and had lamed a jockey : and a man 
able to get up something on Irrigation--his 
own literary abilities being confined to writ- 
ing and spelling vapid notes in very crooked 
English. 
On me he pounced at once with such a 
host of compliments, that no man of my age 
and vanity could resist, to train and ride 
his demon horse. He sent Flashington's 
other friend and ex-tutor at Brazenose, 
Robert Harden, who had come out to recruit 
his health after the overwork of carrying off 
his fellowship, to investigate the water- 
meadows in Piedmont. 
What he said to Harden I don't know, it 
was a secret, but poor H. went off in great 
glee, under the idea that he had secured a 
powerful patron. I only know that in the fol- 
lowing, year a pamphlet appeared, addressed 
to Lord Bumper, by his affectionate friend 
Bloom, on Italian irrigation. It was neatly 
written and full of appropriate classical quo- 
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two boys fishing, brothers evidently, for the 
elder is bullying the younger beyond the 
mere warranty of size, weight, and seniority. 
The younger is--What ? Good Heavens ! As 
I live a blue-coat boy in full costume ! I am 
disgustedmnot merely at the bad grammar, 
for I am used to that sort of thing : but at 
the young scoundrel's shameless presence, 
under the circumstances. What business has 
he here among the poplars and watter-gands 
bringing his nation into contempt by his ridi- 
culous outfit ? Does he mean to tell me he 
has no pocket-money ? Could he not buy a 
blouse The merest chimney-sweep in 
Calais knows that they are cheap enough! 
Could he not conceal his shame (and mine), 
in a borrowed suit of his not very big 
brother? He is afraid to ask himthe 
wretched little coward! I pass the un- 
patriotically ninded blue-coat boy with 
loathing ; and hope (without seriously doubt- 
ing) that his senior will give him a speedy 
hiding. 
I console myself in a British manner by 
contrasting the French wheat with the gene- 
ral condition of that plant as I left it a 
week or so back in our own tkvoured isle. 
I find an average of about six tufts of a 
very tall species of flag-grass to every ear 
of corn. There is comfort in this. liy 
vision is no longer tormented by the sight of 
a dark blue robe with a strap round the 
middle, and a pair of unearthly yellow 
stockings. 
Hah ! What cry is that ? It is the howl 
as of a blue-coat boy in the extremity of 
physical suffering. I go on my way re-ap- 
peased and rejoicing. 
I must treat myself to some refreshment. 
Here is a junction of the canal with a 
branch that leads to some other no-where, 
like that I am so busily walking to. There 
is an estaminet hereaux rendezvous des 
canotiers. I am not a canotier, it is true; 
but surely those jovial mariners will not re- 
fuse a way-worn traveller the use of their 
rendezvous. I enter on the speculation. The 
canotiers have not yet rolled up in very en- 
thusiastic numbers, or indeed in any numbers 
at all, for the rendezvous is empty. It looks, 
moreover, so preternaturally clean, as to 
make it improbable that any representative 
of the pitch and tar interests could ever have 
sat down in it. The estaminet is a large 
roomy apartment, capable of accommodating 
any quantity of canotiers, if they would only 
take the trouble to come--and is qaintly 
furnished in a half-French, half-Flemish 
manner. But, from the moment of my 
entrance to my departure, I have eyes for 
one article of furniture alone. This is the 
clock. 
I believe it to be the tallest clock that 
ever was seen. It is a clock which might 
be shown with pecuniary advantage in a ca- 
ravan at a ir. Associated with  say 
George the Fourth's celebrated watch, that. 

he wore set in a ring on his little finger--for 
contrastI am sure it would beat the com- 
bined forces of :Mr. ttales and General Tom 
Thumb out of any field. The clock has 
further the appearance of having grown to 
its present extraordinary dimensions in the 
room where it stands. I have framed a 
theory on the subject. I believe that some 
years ago a squat, paunchy little time-piece 
was planted on the floor ; and, by the action 
of some mysterious Jack in the Beanstalk, 
it shot suddenly up till it reached the 
ceiling. Then, of course, its gt-owth was 
stopped which was, perhaps, fortunate; for 
the tall clock has already the look of having 
run entirely to case a.nd is wek in the 
works. 
I cannot stand looking at a clock all day, 
even at a phenomenon of the species nine 
feet high, by carcely as many inches wide. 
The landlady (who is rather pretty, but not 
half the height of the clock), appears to think 
so, too, and to take my scrutiny of her house- 
hold ornament somewhat in dudgeon. She 
asks me rather sharply what I desire. 
apologise, and desire a "chope." I am supplied 
with a pennyworth of the most ridiculously 
French beer I ever met withit is nearly all 
frothoccupies a great deal of room and 
attention, is very unmanageable, makes an 
immense noise about nothing, is entirely with- 
out body; and yet, on the whole, is rather 
agreeable than otherwise. I drink as nmch 
of my beer as will keep off the floor, pay my 
penny honestly, and, with one parting glance 
at the landlady and two or three glances at 
the clock, resume my journey. 
I am soon reminded of my recent draught 
by some French labourers who are stacking 
hay ; they, too, are making an immense deal 
of fuss with a very disproportionate display 
of strength. Johnson says thatFrenchmen 
in this part of the country, at leastmake 
their haystacks as they do their houses 
nearly all roof. They moreover waste a great 
deal of hay iu ropes, which at'e connected on 
the vertex of the stack and allowed to hmg 
down all round it like bell-pulls. I confess 
I do not see the policy of this. It is like 
cutting up all your leather into laces, and 
leaving none for your boots. I think the 
farmers of the Pa.s de Calais fortunate in that 
they are not obliged to employ Irish hay- 
makers; these haystack ornaments would 
offer such temptation for the manui,cture of 
the national stocking, as no high-principled 
.Emeralder would be able to resist. 
The next object of interest is an old 
gentleman fishing. He is seated in au arm- 
chair in front of his own door. It is a 
tolerably fine day, but he wears a camlet 
cloak. I suppose if it were to come on to 
rain, his housemaid would come out with an 
umbrella to hold over him. :[ can read the 
programme of" this old gentleman's daily 
existence at a glance. He has taken this 
house for the facility of fishing in the canal, 
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which, through a trough bringing it from the 
blast-firnace, the cast iron can pour in a 
white hot torrent. Establish the blast first, 
then pour the torrent in. The air leaps up 
through it, dashes it up and down, and, 
migling with the metal, ultimately gives 
its oxygen to the carbon, which begins to 
burn. Flam% mixed with some bright 
sparks, rises through the furnace-mouth.[ 
The combustion is attended with increase of 
heat, and, the heat being generated in the in- 
terior of the mass and dispersed through it 
in innumerable fiery bubbles, smst of it is[ 
absorbed by the metal, of which the tem- 
perature is thus very greatly raised. In 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, all 
the carbon that had been mixed only me- 
chanically with the iron is consumed; the 
temperature of the molten iron has in the 
mean time risen to so high a point, that the 
carbon chemically combined with it breaks 
from its old tie to burst into flame with the 
oxygen. A sudden increase in the volume 
of flame rising from the furnace, indicates 
when this stage of the operation has com- 
menced. The metal now rises above its 
former level, and a light frothy slag makes its 
appearance and is thrown out in foamy masses. 
This eruption lasts five or six minutes and 
then ceases. A steady and powerful flame 
now burns, indicating, after the period when 
impurities could be no longer retained, a 
constant combustion of the carbon and con- 
sequent decrease of its quantity ; the heat of i 
the entire mass, for the reason before stated 
all the while rising. The temperature is so 
great that oxide of iron as fast as it. forms,' 
fuses, and so forms a solvent of the earths 
that have to be got rid of; the sulphur is 
burnt off, and, by the violent ebullition, the 
whole mass is in this way thoroughly 
cleansed. The tedious work of the refiner 
and the puddler is now to be considered done 
in little more than half-an-hour, by chemical 
changes, set on foot and maintained simply by 
blasts of air. The vent-hole being opened, 
and the metal poured out, it is found, when 
cool enough to be weighed, to have lost 
eighteen per cent. where it would have lost 
twenty-eight per cent. by the old process ; it 
proves also to be more free from cinder and 
impurity than the old puddle bars; to require 
very much less subsequent working ; and to 
yield its produce to the roller in large 
masses, free from sand-crack or flaw. 
By the puddling process four or five hun- 
dred pounds of metal were all that could be 
operated upon at one time, and this was 
treated in portions of seventy or eighty 
pounds watched over by human labour, 
painfully manipulated and stamped into form. 
There is no limit to the size of the homo- 
geneous mass produced by Mr. Bessemer's 
new method, except the size of the cupel, or 
refining furnace. In the experiments with 
which this theory has been demonstrated,. 
m three to five tons of crude iron have 

passed into the condition of piles of malleable 
iron, in thirty or five and thirty minutes 
and, except the coke used in the first smelt- 
ing, the metal has been brought into contact 
with no fuel but the charcoal contained in 
itself. 
Once brought to a white heat the metal 
with the help of the air-blast, can go on 
alone ; and it will go on, as it continues to 
lose carbon, through the successive sta_es of 
ordinary cast steel, hard steel soft teel, 
steely iron, and sot iron. The quality of 
metal obtained will depend, therefore, upon 
the period at which it is thought proper 
that the vent-hole of the cupel should be 
opened. There is one particular quality mid- 
way between the qualities of cast steel and 
soft malleable iron, which Mr. Bessemer calls 
semi-steel:more tensile, harder, and more 
elastic than soft iron, at the same time not so 
brittle or so difficult to work as steel : which 
he believes will rise into great importance 
for its lightness, strength, and durability. 
It will be also the cheapes form of metal 
known. 
The finest qualities of iron which are still 
imported from abroad, and eold at from 
twenty to thirty pounds a ton, Mr. Bessemer 
is firmly assured he can produce, of equal 
quality at a cost of two pounds a ton below 
that of the common English iron. 
At present, iron in very large masses, is to 
be obtained only by welding ; and the affinity 
of hot iron for oxygen is so great, scales 
form so instantly that it is most difficult so 
to weld as to produce perfect union. This is 
one source of the flaws which destroy the 
value and sometimes the use of heavy guns 
and other great works from the foundries. 
If the new invention answer the hope of its 
projector, all necessity of welding will be 
superseded; the best iron may be had in 
uniform mass--practically speaking, wemight 
say, of any required size. 
To flfllil, only in part, expectation of this 
magnitude, is to effect a vast change for the 
better in one of the most vital conditions of 
the progress of this country and of human 
civilisation. 
Demonstrations by experiment are now 
being made in London : necessarily somewhat 
imperfect, because London has no blast- 
furnaces of any size : but they are made appa- 
rently with most complete success. It 
is objected by practical men that Besse- 
mer's Process does produce very promptly 
and cheaply, malleable iron--so much it is 
now impossible to deny--but that it is not 
fibrous nouuh to be worth anything. Heads 
have been shaken on 'change at Birmingham 
over a rod of Bessemer iron, rolled, and broken 
and it has been pronounced Red Short. On 
the other hand it is declared that iron pro- 
duced by the new process at Woolwich, has 
stood its tests, and proved as fibrous as could 
be desired for any purpose. Of the difficulties 
raised by practical men against the possibility 
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it presents itself in such rich luxuriance as in 
the mountain brooks about West Point in 
the United States, the bottoms of which, 
according to Professor Bailey, are literally 
covered in the first warm days of spring with 
a ferrugineous-coloured mucous matter, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, which, on 
examimtion by the microscope, proves to be 
filled vith millions and millions of these 
exquisitely beautiful siliceous bodies. Every 
submerged stone, twig, and spear of grass is 
enveloped by them; nd the-raving )lume- 
like aplearance of a filamentous body covered 
in this way is often very elegant. 
The microscope startles us with the in- 
credible information that gigantic mountain 
ranges, such as the mighty Andes, are prin- 
cipally composed of portions of invisible 
animalcules. We need take no man's word 
for the fact, because we may see with 
our own proper eyes, that the remains 
of these minute animals have added much 
more to the mass of materials w]ich com- 
pose the exterior crust of the globe than 
the bones of elephants, hippopotami, and 
whales. A stratum of slate in Austria, four- 
teen feet thick, was the first that was dis- 
covered to consist almost entirely of minute 
flinty shells. This slate, as well as the Tri- 
poli, found in Africa, is ground to a powder, 
and sold for polishing. A microscope shows 
you the skeletons in tripoli. Turkey-stone, 
used for sharpening razors and knives; and 
rotten-stone, of which housemaids are fond 
for brightening up their rusty fire-irons; are 
also composed of infusorial remains. The 
bergh-mehl, or mountain-meal, has been found 
in a stratum thirty feet thick in Norway and 
Lapland, almost the entire mass being com- 
posed of flinty skeletons of Diatomacee. In 
times of scarcity, this earth is mixed with flour 
by the poor inhabitants both of the north of 
Europe and of China-to eke out their scanty 
aubsistence and cheat their stomachs by the 
semblance era meal At Holderness, in digging 
out a submerged forest on the coast, numbers 
of fresh-water fossil Diatomaceee have been 
discovered, though the sea flows over the 
place a every tide. Ehrenberg discovered, 
in the rock of the volcanic island of Ascen- 
sion, many siliceous shells of fresh-water in- 
fusoria ; and e same indefatigable investi- 
gator found that the immense ocean of sandy 
deserts in Africa were, in great part com- 
posed of the shells of animalcules. 
Very beautiful diatoms are found in the 
different kinds of guano--of course when 
genuine, and not fabricated out of clay and 
gas refuse. It is rather surprising that 
the presence or absence of these charminff 
little curiosities has not been made a test o'" 
the $nuineness of the article, especially as 
analysis usually resorted to by agricultural 
chemists. The history of these diatoms is 
"imply this : they were first swallowed at the 

bottom of the Pacific by certain marine 
animals, probably shell-fish, sea-mice, star- 
fish, and echini. These first devourers have 
been devoured by fish proper, and these other 
fish by gulls and the rest of the sea-fowl, 
whose accumulated excrement forms the 
guano. The diatoms are left in the sediment 
formed by washing the dmg. Abundant 
specimens may be obtained ii, om the refuse 
which remains when the gardener has poured 
off his potfull of liquid manure. The nmde of 
procuring diatoms from guano, and of pre- 
paring thegn as microscopic objects, is given 
at pages three hundred and thirty-seven and 
eight of Dr. Carpenter's learned Microscope 
and its Revelations. The marine forms of 
these creatures are also found in consider- 
able numbers in the stomachs of oyster.s, 
scallops, whelks, and other molluscs, especi- 
ally the bivalves, or the two-shelled species, 
in those of the crab and lobster, and even in 
those of the sole, turbot, and other flat fish. 
Several species rarely or never occurring in 
the usual haunts of their ardent student, 
Professor Smith, have been supplied in abun- 
dance by the careful dissection of the above 
microphagists. Guano diatoms are mostly in- 
visible to the naked eye; like Naviculve, under 
a microscope of clearly defining power, they 
make you think you are peeping, by mistake, 
into some new-invented multiple kaleidoscope. 
There are perfectly symmetrical forms, in 
circles, some brightly coloured with green 
and blue; others spread out in network of 
black and white, mixed with fragments of 
lace, bright prisms, sharp spikes, and frag- 
ments of patterns for stage finery and archi- 
tectural decoration. The complete circlets 
are marvels of highly-wrought workmanship, 
whose character has been attempted to be 
indicated by such names as spider-disc, 
sun-shield, sieve-disc, and twist-disc. One 
ingenious mode of appropriatitg these tempt- 
ing minutiae, when found, deserves mention 
here ; as the tools for manipulating things 
unseen will not obviously occur to every 
student. Select a. fine hair which has been 
split at its free extremity, into from three to 
five or six parts; and having fixed it in .. 
common needle-holder, by passing it throtgh 
a slit in a piece of cork, use it as a forceps, 
with the help of a moderate magnifier. 
When the split extremity of the hair touches 
the glass slide on which the objects lie, its 
parts separate from each other to an amount 
proportionate to the pressure ; and, on being 
brought up to the coveted morsel, are easily 
made to seize it, when it can be transferred 
as a single specimen to another slide. But 
where to find hairs thus split at the extre- 
mity? They may always be had from a 
long-used shaving-brush. Those should be 
selected which have thin split portions so 
closely in contact, that they appear single 
until touched at their ends. 
And thus the human hand contrives to 
meddle with the world unseen, as with 
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time; and, just before I go to bed, I dis- 
cover him peeping over them with the chief 
mate, by the light of the bhmacle-htmp, 
and i will be sworn he has got mine a.gain 
holding it up to the light. . 
Conibund those passports ! It appears to me 
that the traveller who has his ptssport most 
in accordance with rule and regulation 
subject to the most amloyance. At tettn I 
had to go to the l{uss]an consul's bureau to 
procure  certificate of legitimitation to my 
passprt before they wouhl give me my ticket 
at the steam-],acket office. The Bluscovite 
f, mctionary looket at my tbreign office docu- 
ment with i,diniie contempt, and infi.rmed 
me that, i)ein an English one, it w by no 
means valid ia thssia. When I explained 
to him that it had been vis5 ly his on am- 
bassa, lor at Berlin, he "disappeared with it, 
still looking very dubious, it, an ad.ioidng 
apartment, which, fi'om sundry hangings and 
mouldings, and tie tlouuces of a silk dress 
which I espied through the hMt=olened door, 
] cojectue to have been the boudoir of 
3Iadmne la Consulesse..I suppose he showed 
the passport to his wife, and, enlightened, 
doubtless, by her superior judgment, he pre- 
sently returned radiat, saying that the pass- 
port was parfidtement en rSgle, and that it 
a.s charmant. I can see him. now, holding 
my passport at arm's length, and examining 
the Russian vis through his eyegla with 
an air half critical half approvin,.3,  if it 
were some natural curiosity improved by 
cunning workmanship ; and murmuring 
charmant meanwhile. He seemed so fond 
of it that it was quite a difficulty for him to 
give it me back again. He did so at last, 
together with the leg:tim:ration, which was 
an illegible scrawl on a scrap of paper like a 
pavnbroker's duplicate. I think his clerks 
must have known that my psport was in 
rule, and charming, for they bestowed quite 
fraternal glances on me as I went out. To 
have a passport in regular order seems to be 
the only thing neceary to be thought greut 
and wise and good in these'parts ; and, when 
a virtuous man dies, I wonder they don't 
engrave on his tombstone that he was a 
tender father, an attached husband, and that 
his passport was parfidtement en rcgle. 
I wish that, instead of being thirty passen- 
gem, we were only twenty-nine; or, at all 
events, I devotedly wish that the thirtieth 
were any other than CaptMn Smith. He 
a sea-captMn: what right has he to be in 
another man's vessel ? Where is his ship 
e has no right even to the name of Smith 
he ought to be Smit, or Schmidt ; for he tells 
me that he w born at Dantzig ;. tha.t it 
only in the fourth generation that he can 
claira :English descent. Indeed, he speaks 
:English fluently enough, but with the accent 
of a Hottentot. When Captain Smith was 
an egg, he mtmt indubibly have been 
lected by that eminent nautical poultry-fn- 
cier, 3lother Carey, for chicken-hatching 

purposes, and a fi,ll-feathered bird of ill-omen 
he has grown up to be. Ite has had a spite 
against the lreussischer Adler from theoutset; 
and 1 hear lim grumbling to himself or the 
]altic Sea--it does not much matter wl,ieh, 
for he is always communing with one or the 
other  some'what in this fitshion :" Den 
dousmd dMer ! twenty dousand daler! she 
gostet ti,kering up dis time, and she not 
worth a tam : no, not one tam ;" and so on. 
lte has a camp-sool on which lie sits over 
the engine hatchway, casting halcul ghmces 
at the c}linders, and grumbling about the 
number of dalers they have "gostet," and 
that they are "not worth a tam." I tirol him 
examining a courier's ba,y I have purchased 
at :Berlin, and evidently summi,g u I) its 
value bv the curt but expressive 1)hrase I 
have vntured to quote. I discover him 
counting, watch iu hand, the number of revo- 
lutions per minute of the engines, and ,nut- 
tering disparaging remarks to the steward. 
lie ttkes a vast quantity of solitary drams 
from a private bottle ; openly declaring that 
the ship's stores are to be measured by his 
iuvariable standard of worthlessness, gome- 
times, in right of nautical freemasonry, tie 
mounts the paddlebox bridge, and hovers 
over C:tptain Steffens (he is very tall) like an 
Old Man of the Sea, whispering grim counsel 
i,to that commander's ear, till CaptMn Stef- 
fens seems very much inclined to charge at 
him full butt with his long telescope, or to 
pitch him bodily into the tJaltic. He haunts 
the deck at utholy hours, carrying a long 
pair of boots lined with sheepskin, which lie 
incites the cook, vith drams front his solita T 
bottle, to grease, and which he suspends, tbr 
seasoning, to ibrbi(lden ropes and stays. The 
subject on which he is especially eloquent 
is a certain ship--"Schibb" he calls itladen 
with ma(lapohmm, and by him, at some remote 
period of time, commanded, and which we,tt 
down off the island of OSsel, or Oosel, or 
Weasel, in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine. He brings a tattered chart of 
his own on deck (for the ship's charts, he 
confidentially remarks, are not worth his 
favou,'ite monosyllable), and shows me the 
exact spot where the ill-fited vessel came to 
grief. "Dere I lose my schibb, year 'vorty- 
nine," he says. "Dere : jest vere my dumb 
is." (His dumb,, or thumb,- is a huge ex- 
crescence like a leech boiled brown, and with 
a sable hat, or nail-band.) "Dere de SchSn 
Jungfrau went down. Hans Schwieber was 
my mate, and de supercargo was a tam tief." 
This rider to Falconer's Shipwreck, and .an 
inte,'minable narrative about a certain SteVe- 
dore of the port of ltevel, who had the pro- 
perty of getting drunk on linseed oil, are his 
two great conversational hobby-horses. It is 
very easy to see that he predicts a fate similar 
to that of the ScbSn gungfrau for the lreus - 
sischer Adler: :Prussian sailo.rs, according to 
him, are good for nothing. He wants to know 
where Capt.'dn Steffens passed his exam:ha- 
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tion ; and he denies the possibility of the 
vessel steering well, seeing that the Baltic is 
full of magnetic islands, which cause the 
eedle to fly round to all parts of the com- 
pass at once. To aggravate his imperfec- 
tions, he vears a tall hat, grossly sinning 
against all the ales of nautical etiquette; 
and he smokes the biggest and rankest of 
:Hamburg cigars, one of which, like an ill- 
flavoured sausage, smoulders on the bench by 
his side all dinner-time. He evidently prefers 
the company of the second cabin passengers, 
as a body, to ours ; and audibly mutters that 
the first-class accommodation is not worth--I 
need not repeat what. Altogether, he is such 
a baleful, malignant, wet-blanket son of a 
gun, that I feel myself fast growing muti- 
nous ; and his sinister prophecies go on mul- 
tiplying so rapidly, that I christen him JoA, 
and am very much inclined to sign a round- 
robin, or to head a deputation of the passengers 
to Captain Steffens, praying that he may be 
cast into the sea. :But where is the fish that 
would consent to keep such a trrible old 
bore tbr three days and nights in its belly ? 
As, when in a summer atternoon's nap you 
have been drowsily annoyed, some half-hour 
durant, by a big blue-bottle, and are sud- 
denly awakened by the sharp agony of a 
hornet's sting full in the calf of your 
favourite leg, so, suddenly does the passive 
annoyance of Captain Smith's evil predic- 
tions cede to the active torture of Miss 
WAevs's persecution. Miss Wapps, English, 
travelling alone, and aged forty, has taken it 
into her lir head to entertain a violent dis- 
like to me, and pursues me with quite a 
ferocity of antipathy. She is a lean and 
bony spinster, with a curiously blue-bronzed 
nose and cheek-bones to match, and a re- 
markable mole on her chin with a solitary 
hair growing from it like One Tree Hill at 
Greenwich. She has a profusion of little 
ringlets that twist and twine like the ser- 
pents of the Furies that had taken to drink- 
ing, and had been metamorphosed, as a I 
punishment, into corkscrews. To see her ! 
perambulating the decks after they have] 
been newly swabbed, holding up her drapery, I 
and displaying a pair of baggy--well, I sup- I 
pose there is no harm in the word--panta-J 
lettes, and with a great round flap hat i 
surmounting all, she looks ludicrously like I 
an overgrown schoolgirl. She is one of those 
terrible specimens of humanity who have I 
a preconceived persuasiona woman who ! 
has made up her mind about everything I 
arts, sciences, laws learning, commerce tell- I 
glen, Shakspeare, and the musical-glasses I 
and nothing can hake, nothing convince, I 
nothing mollify her. Her conclusions are I 
ordinarily unfavourable. She stayed a few I 
hours at the Drei Kronen at Stettin, where ! 
I had the advantage of her society, and she I 
made up her mind at a very early stage of I 
our acquaintance that I was an impoto;I 
because I said that I was going to St. :Peters- i 

burg. "Many persons," she remarked, vith 
intense acerbity, " talk of going to Russia, 
when they never go further than Gravesend. 
I am going to St. Petersburg to recover my 
property, devastated by the late unchristian 
war." As this emed a double-barrelled 
insinuation, implying not only my having 
stated the thing which was not, but 
also the unlikelihood of my possessing any 
property to be devastated or recovered, I 
began to feel sufficiently uncomfortable, and 
endeavoured to bring about a betler state of 
feeling, by asking Miss Wapps if I might 
have the pleasure of helping her to some 
wine. She overwhelmed me at once with a 
carboy of vitriolic acid : she never took wine 
never ! And though she said no more, it 
was very easy to gather from Miss Wapps's 
tone and looks that in her eyes the person 
most likely to rob the Bank of England, go 
over to the Pope of Rome, and assassinate 
the Emperor of the Frencb, would be the 
man who did take wine to his dinner. She 
flatly contradicted me, too, as to the amount 
of the fare (which I had just paid) from 
Stettin to Cronstadt. She had made up her 
mind that it was one hundred and fifty 
francs French money, and all the aa'guments 
in the world could not bring her to recognise 
the existence of such thigs as roubles or 
thalers. But where she was Samsonically 
strong against me was on the question of my 
nationality. As I happen to be rather swart 
of hue, and a tolerable linguist, she took it 
into her head at once that I was a foreigner, 
and addressed me as "Mossoo." In vain did 
I try to convince her that I was born and 
bred in London, within the sound of Bow 
bells. To make the matter worseit being 
necessary for me, during one of the endless 
passport formalities, to answer to ny name, 
which is not very English in soundit 
went conclusively to make out a case against 
me in the mind of bliss Wapps. She called 
me hlossoo again, but vengefully in sarcastic 
accents; and complained of the infamy of 
an honourable. English gentlewoman bein_. 
beset by Jesmts and spies. 
On board, Bliss Wapps does not bate one 
atom of her animosity.-I have not the 
fatuity to believe that I am what is usually 
termed popular with the sex ; but as I am, I 
hope, inofibnsive and a good listener, I have 
been able to retain some desirable female ac- 
quaintances: but there is no conciliating 
Miss Wapps. She is enr.ged with me for 
not being sea-sick. She unmistakeably.ives 
me to understand that I am a puppy, be- 
cause, I wear the courier's bag slun_ by_ a 
strap over my shoulder ; and when I meekly 
represent to her that it is very useful for 
carrying luciter-matches, a comb, chan_e 
:Bradshaw, cigars, eau-de-Cologne, a brandy- 
flask, and such small matters, she gives utter- 
ance to a peculiar kind of feminine grunt 
something between that of an asthmatic pig 
and an elderly Wesleyan at a moving part of 
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memory is assiduously cultivated to procure 
present remembrance, without regard to the 
method or the permanence of recollection. 
The feelings that moat adorn and beautify 
the female character--that sanctify, in all 
hearts not brutal, the social relations of 
woman, are left to struggle to maturity as 
they may ; and the girl's probable future is 
ignored, until the arrival of a child's valen- 
tine, or the second chance meeting with a 
hobbarddehoy, is invested with the romance 
of an adventure and with the gravity of a 
crime. An explanation of all this, :Mr. 
:Pestle thinks, is to be found in the fact that 
parents trust to the presumed skill of 
teachers, and accept superficial acquirements 
as a criterion of success To obtain them in 
the easiest and cheapest way becomes the 
object of competing schools, with reference 
only to the t.tllacious test adopted by the 
public. Before the true test is applied by 
the events of life, time and circumstances have 
obscured the links between the child and the 
adult. The religion that produces no hu- 
mility and affords no support, the uncon- 
trolled impulses and feelings that work so 
much misery in the world, the intellects that 
are inadequate to simple duties--all these 
are familiar to those who look for them. 
Itow far they depend upon the inherent 
weaknesses of human nature--how far upon 
deective early training, is a question that 
does not admit of precise determination. As 
long, however, as early training is visibly de- 
fective, such results may be expected from 
its short-comings, and may, in some measure 
at least, be ascribed to them. _As long as 
schools can be improved, the time for calling 
upon Hercules has not yet come. 
That girls' schools are susceptible of im- 
provement, we imagine few grown-up women, 
who have had experience of them, will be 
found to deny. The scholastic profession, 
like some others, needs a stimulus from with- 
out. :Necessarily guided by empiricism in 
bygon times, its members are unwilling to 
recognise a" more safe foundation tor their 
art. Grinding ou, year after year, in the 
same weary circle of monotonous routine, 
they are dazzled by the light which science 
would thr-w upon their track. For, indeed, 
through examination of the principles which 
have been found to gavern the development 
of the human body and the gradual unfold- 
ing of the faculties of the luman mind, a true 
educational law may be laid down,--a law 
adapted alike to m.ses and to individuals, 
providing for the exceptional eues to which 
it points, limited to no system,, working by 
no narrow rule, but requiring intelligent 
action from those who would utilise it vast 
simplicity. From it springs the necessity for 
coupling health with education. It repudiates 
that tripartite division of the human creature 
in which so many seem practically to believe, 
and which assigns the soul to he minister, 
the mind to the teacher, and leaves only the 

body to the physician. It teaches that these 
portions of the whole are too intimately 
blended iu their workings to bo separated by 
human ken, and that none of them can bo 
disregarded in dealing with tho others. It 
teaches that the visible evidences of mind, 
and the means of influencing them through 
outward agencies, are entirely dependent 
upon the integrity of the brain--the organ 
which materialists deem to be the source, and 
spiritualists the instrument, of tho higher 
faculties. The integrity of the brain is equally 
dependent upon the welfitre of the body, or, 
in other words, upon health; and whatever 
deranges or destroys health, will disturb or 
pervert the intellectual operations, l[oreover, 
the brain, like any other member of the 
system, requires food, rest, and regular em- 
ployment of all its powers, in order to its 
symmetrical and healthy growth. Through 
failure in the last respect--an event lament- 
ably common--we may recognise a sort of 
mental distortion, or one-sidel growth, which 
must always curtail usefulness, and which 
often predisposes to insanity. To overload 
the memory, for instance, while the power of 
reflection remains dormant and unexercised, 
is t) copy the faquir, who stands upon one leg 
ant l the other is useless and inert. 
O.r present knowledge of the laws of 
heal:h and growth being the result of pat.ie.ut 
inquiries extended over maryyeas--inqumcs 
of which the earlier results are pretty gene- 
rally known, while those last attained are, as 
yet, more or less confined to their enun- 
ciators-it follows, almost of necessity, that 
in a school conducted upon the good old plan 
there are some practices that everybody 
knows to be wrong, and some--perhaps 
equally hurtful--that many persons would 
defend. The first class have, generally speak... 
ing, direct reference to the bodily welfare of 
the pupils, and include matters of diet, tem- 
perature, ventilation, and various domestic 
regulations. Abuses in these things are often 
t'aceable, as we have already hinte,], to a 
desire for improper cheapness--that modern 
Moloch whose worship causes our sons and 
our daughters to ps through the fire indeed. 
Teachers practise, au d pare n ts tacitly san cti o u, 
what they well know to be wrong--each 
individual expecting to escape a penalty of 
which the payment is not quite certain. 
Reform is only to be hoped for through a 
general conviction that all tampering with 
health is bad economy, and will cost money 
in the end. Even then the present would 
often outweigh the future, ou the principle 
laid down by sanitary reformer People, 
they say, will only take proper care for the 
preservation of their bodies when they extend 
the same foresight to their souls. A conviction 
of the general hopelessness of the case induces 
us to be content with a single illustration of 
these real-practices, and to select the one that 
is perhaps easiest of remedy. Where girls 
sleep eight or ten in a small room, a change 
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to the viev of you, the fare, encircling the 
loins of the Ischvostchik, a rag--a mere dis- 
coloured rag, greasy, dirty, frayed, and 
crumpled. The Ischvostchik has a brass 
badge with the number of his vehicle, and an 
intolerable quantity of Sclavonic verbiage 
in relief; and this badge is placed on his 
back, so that you may study it, and make 
sure of your Ischvostchik, if you have a 
spite against him. 
This is the Ischvostchik who, with 
his beard and blue coat, his boots and 
breeches, his once scarlet girdle, his brass 
badge in the wrong place; his diminutive 
hat (decorated sometimes with buckles, 
sometimes with artificial roses, sometimes 
with medallions of saints); his dirt, his 
wretchedness, his picturesqueness, and his 
utter brutishness; looks like the distempered 
recollection of a bluecoat boy, and the night- 
mare of a beef-eate; mingled with a delirium 
tremens' hallucination of the Guildhall Gog 
transtbrmed into Japhet in the Noah's Ark. 

IIIC.OSCOPICS. 
Two instruments, in modern times, laave 
enlarged the boundaries of hunmn knowledge 
to an immeasurable extent. The scope of the 
one takes in everything that lies at a distance ; 
or ,, tele, in Greek, whence it is called a 
telescope ; tle other directs its penetrating 
glance to whatever is small, or b, micros, 
and is therelbre styled a microscope. The 
one helps ns to look out into infinite space ; 
the other assists us to dart an inquisitive 
ghmce into ifinite minuteness and the end- 
less divisibility of material objects. The two 
inst.ruments, combined, make us ask ourselves 
whether there be any limit to anything, in 
any diection, outwardly or inwardly, in im- 
mensity or in infinitesimal exiguity. We 
learn that the universe is a vast aggregate of 
universes. We cannot conceive a bounda T 
wall, where space ends, ami there is nothing-- 
absolutely othing, not even extension 
beyond. In fact, a pure and absolute nothin_ 
is au utterly inconceiwble idea. Neither d 
we learn fl'om improved telescopes of unpre- 
cedented power that such a thing exists as 
empty space, untenanted by suns, their 
systems, and their galaxies. On the other 
hand, the deeper we penetrate inwardly, the 
more finely we subdivide, the wider we 
separate atomic particles and dissect them by 
the scalpel of microscopic vision, the more we 
want to subdivide and analyse still We find 
living creatures existing which bear about 
the ame relation to a flea, in respect to size, 
as the flea does to the animal whose juices it 
sucks. The ,host powerful microscopes, so 
far ii'om giving a final ,'mswer to our curious 
inquiries, only serve to make us cognisant 
of oanised beings whose anatomy and even 
whose general aspect we shall never discover 
till we can bring to bear upon them, in their 
magnified state, another microscope concen 

trated within the microscope, by which alone 
we are enabled to view them at all. In 
short, as there is clearly no boundary to 
infinite space, above, belo% and around ; so, 
there would appear to be no discoverable 
limit to the inconceivable multiplicity of 
details of minuteness. 2k drop of water is a 
universe. The weakness of our eyes and the 
imperfection of our instruments, and not the 
physical constitution of the drop itself, are 
the sole reasons, as far as we know at pre- 
sent, why we do not behold infinity within 
the marvellous drop. 
The grand start in microscopic power was 
made soon after the fotmdation of the Royal 
Society, iu sixteen hundred and sixty. Robert 
Hooke's Micrographia, waspublished in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, containing descrip- 
tions of minute bodies magnified by glasses. 
It is illustrated with thirty-eight plates, and 
remains an astonishing production. One of 
the grand wrinkles which he bequeathed to 
us, was his method of illuninating opaque 
objects by placing a glass globe, illed with 
salt water or brine, immediately in front of a 
lamp ; the pencil of rays from the globe were 
received by a small phmo-convex lens, placed 
with its convex side nearest the globe, which 
consequently condensed them upon the ob- 
ject. Shortly afterwards, the famous Leeu- 
wenhoek astonished the orld, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, by the discovery of 
numerous marvels, each one more sur- 
prising than its predecessors. 2klthough the 
instruments he employed vere superior to 
any that had been previously made," they 
were also remarkable ibr their simplicity; 
each consisting of a single lens,--double- 
convex, and not a sphere or globule--set be- 
tween two plates of silver that were per- 
forated with a small hole, with a moveable 
t)iu before it, to place the object on, and 
adjust it to the eye of the beholder. At his 
death, he left a cabinet of twenty-six micro- 
scopes as a legacy, to the Royal Society. 
All the parts of these microscopes are of 
silver, and fashioned by Leeuwenhoek's own 
hands. The glasses, which are excellent, 
were all ground and set by himself, each in- 
strument being devoted to one or two objects 
only, and could be applied to nothing else. 
This method led him to make a microscope 
with a glass adapted to almost every object, 
till he had got some hundreds of them. The 
highest magnifying power was a hundred 
and sixty diameters, an.1 the lowest forty. 
Leeuwenhoek was a striking example of the 
boundless fields of knowledge which are 
open to the explorer, without employing the 
higher powers which modern art has placed 
at his disposal. 
But another microscopic era--an epoch of 
absolute regeneration, has commenced, dating 
from about twenty years ago. The real im- 
provements effected of late in the instrument 
have justly raised it into high favour, both 
with learned inquirers into the mysteries of 
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my notions about the zones, and of apology 
for my innovations. The red shore is the 
garden of the red plants. Some notion of the 
redness of some of them is given by their 
names; for example, Cruoria pellita, the 
gory-skin, vhich looks like a splash of bright 
blood. I have seen a rock crevice a foot 
deep, and with four or five feet of surface, 
which looked as if it had been papered or 
tapestried with this gory skin. The crabs of 
the other zones are brown or purple, while 
the crabs of the red zone are red. There is 
one which is called the strawberry crab, 
because the carapace is coloured like straw- 
berries. Fixed animals are numerous on the 
red shore, and therefore there will be no 
difficulty in describing the zoological geo- 
graphy of it. 
Colour is, I submit, the mark of the zones 
which is drawn by nature. The fixed colonies 
of animals ought, I think, to determine 
localities in zoological geography, as fixed 
towns serv as marks in political geo- 
graphy. Depth of water is only one of the 
conditions in the choice of habitat, and does 
not possess the importance on the shores 
which is given to it in books. As some 
of my readers may wish to knov the 
views of my predecessors respecting the 
zones, I may state them briefly. Au- 
douin and hlilne-Edwards divided the sea- 
shore into five zones. The characters by 
which they distinguished them are hydro- 
graphical, botanical, and zoological. Hydro- 
graphically viewed, the first zone is dry at 
ordinary tides ; the second commences below 
high-water mark when the tide is out; the 
third is bare at low tide ; the fourth is bare 
at very low tides ; and the fifth is never left 
uncovered by the sea. Botanically charac- 
terised, the first is the ulvacean, the second 
the lamimtrian, the third the coralline, the 
fourth the great laminarian, and the fifth the 
nullipore zone : and these distinguished zoo- 
logists characterise the first zone zoologically 
by the balani; the second by the turbo, 
patella, purpura, nsa actium, talitrus, or- 
chestia, &c. ; the third by mytilus, patella, 
green actium and compound ascidia; the 
iburth by patella pellucida, asteria, cal- 
leanassa, &c.; and the fifth by pectens, 
portunidee, maie, &c. In all, they enu- 
merate four or iive hundred species of ani- 
mals. The British Association, while adopting 
the zones of the French naturalists, reduce 
them to four--the littoral, laminarian, coral- 
line, and deep sea coral zones. 
The English word shore seems preferable 
to the Greek word zone. Shore comes from 
the Saxon sciran, and signifies the scorethe 
bit shorn off. With regard generally to the 
innovation of translating the learned names 
when they are good, and using the literal 
:English translation as the name, I do it 
because I think it will be time enough for 
me to write Greek when I shall have the. 
honour of addressing a large circle of Grecian! 

country cousins. Since I have adopted it, I 
have been informed that this innovation has 
been introduced simultaneously into Germany 
by several naturalists. 

CHIP. 
A BLAh'K RIZE. 
BANKERS and Receivers-General at Hum- 
bughausen and elsewhere have, now and then, 
enclosed me lottery-tickets that are, they say, 
sure to m:tke my fortune. These fellows, I 
know now to be generally Jews of the lamest 
class, whom-no one would trust, personally, 
with a florin. Bankers they are not, but re- 
ceivers-general they are ; for they are ready 
to take in anything and anybody. It once 
happened that I retained a ticket for one of 
these lotteries, and that it was drawn a prize 
of three hundred florins ; for the full amount 
of which the banker and receiver-general sent 
me tickets warranted undrawn. Since I pre- 
ferred the money, however, I sent the suc- 
cessful number to the respectable landlord of 
the Weidenbusch, vho had the greatest 
difficulty in recovering the amount in well- 
filed :Prussiau thalers. Jacob expressed as 
much rage at being forced to pay as if he had 
actually been defrauded of so much precious 
metal, and the obliging innkeeper was not 
without doubts about the safety of his head in 
some of the filthy windings of the local 
Jewry. There is an instance of one of these 
receivers-zeneral havin distributed four 
tckets of each number he was authorised 
to sell. One of these turning cut to be the 
great prize, he instantly received the money 
ibr it, and decamped. 
It happened, in another case,and this is, 
just now my story--that a tradesman in an 
adjacent state had purchased, at Frankfort- 
on-Main, an original ticket; which, having 
been drawn a prize of one hundred thousand 
florins, it was to be expected that he would 
see the announcement of his good fortune in 
the papers of the next day. :No time was lost, 
therefore; for, if the grocer once reached 
Frankfort, he would claim payment of the 
administration, and so Israel would lose the 
gold. The receiver-genecal therefore dis- 
patched his brother in the assumed character 
of a police-agent, andhis nephew as agendarme. 
Arrived at the small town in which the victim 
lived, the mock-functionary said to him : 
"Herr Miiller, I wish to speak with you 
privately, and this person must be present at 
our conibrence." Grocer, somewhat alarmed 
at the mysterious air and intimation, retired 
with the visitors to his back-room. 
"You ought to know, Herr Miiller, that 
there is a lav, awarding fine and imprison- 
ment, to those who gamble ia foreign lotteries; 
a distinct information has been laid that you 
purchased the ticket, :Number. It is 
registered in your name, and my d[ty is to 
bring you before our president, in arrest, and 
accompanied by this gendarme. You will 
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portion of my stay in :Russia, to occupy an 
apartment in a very grand house on the 
Nevskoi Perspective, nearly opposite the 
thedral of Our Lady of Kasan. The house 
itself had an ecclesiastical title, being the 
Dom-Petripavloskoi, or house of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and was an appanage of that 
wealthy church. We had a marble staircase 
to our house, imitation scagliol, columns, and 
panels painted quite beautifully with Cupids 
and Venuses. A :Russian .lady of high rank 
occupied a suite of apartments on the same 
floor ; and, late one night, when I was about 
retiring to rest, her well-born excellency (I 
used to call her the Queen of Sheba, she 
so stately) condescended to order her body- 
servant to tap at my door, and tell me that 
the ]3arynia desired to speak with me. I ac- 
cordingly had an interviev vith her at the 
door of her apartment, she being also about 
to retire for the night. She had something 
to show me, she said. :Russian ladies always 
have something to show you--a bracelet, a 
caricature, a tame lizard, a musical box, a fly. 
in amber, or some novelty of that description-- 
but this was simply a remarkably handsome 
black velvet mantle, with two falls of rich bl,ck 
lace to it. I knew that it was new, and had 
come home only that afternoon from Madame 
Zo Falcon's, the court modiste ia the Mala 
Millionne; so, expecting that the countess, 
with the elegant caprice in which her distin- 
guished position gave her a right to indulge, 
wished to have, even at two o'clock in the 
morning, the opinion of an Anglisky upon 
her mantle, I said critically that it was very 
pretty ; whereupon, a taper finger was pointed 
to a particular spot on the mantle, and a sil- 
very voice said, ":Regardez !" I did regarder, 
and, on my honour, I saw strolling leisurely 
over the black velvet, gravely, but confi- 
dently, majestic but unaffected, his white 
top-coat on, his hat on one side, his umbrella 
under his arm (if I may be permitted to use 
such metaphorical expressions), s fine 
.OUSE as ever xvas seen m St. Giles's. I 
bowed and withdrew. 
I must explain that I had previously 
expressed myself as somewhat sceptic to 
this lady respecting the animalcular phe- 
nomena of Russia ; for I had been stopping 
in a German hotel at Wassily-Ostrow, where 
the bedrooms -ere scrupulously cle:m; and 
it must be also said that the lady in question, 
though a Russian subject, and married to an 
officer ia the guards, had been born and edu- 
cated in western Europe. Had she been a 
native R,ssian, little account wouht she have 
taken of such a true-b0xn subject of the 
Czar at that late hour, I ween. 
Although the violent and eccentric oscilla- 
tions of a single-bodied droschky undoubtedly 
conduce to a frame of mind which is a sove- 
reign cure fi)r hypochondriasis, yet the draw- 
backs to its advantages (the last one especially) 
are so fearful, that [ question whether it be 
worth while to undergo so much suffering 

as the transition from a state of chronic 
melancholy to one of raving madness. In 
the provinces, I am sorry to write it, it is oft- 
times but I-Iobson's choicethis or none ; 
but in St. Petersburg (and I suppose, in 
coronation time, at Moscow), there is no lack 
of double-bodied droschkies, in which you may 
ride without any very imminent danger of a 
dislocation of the arm, and a compound frac- 
tm'e of the thigh, or so, per verst. The form 
of the double-bodied droschky, though not 
very familiar to our Long Acre caTiage ar- 
chitects, is well kmwn in France. The inha- 
bitants of the Rue du Jeu de Paume, at Ver- 
sailles, must be well acquaited with it ; for 
therein it was whilom (and is so still, I hope) 
the custom of the great French painter, Mon- 
sieur ItoIACE rERET, to ride in a trim coquet- 
tish little droschky, presented to him by the 
Czar Nicholas. In his latter day.s, his imperial 
friend did not like Horace qmte so much: 
the impudent artist having been misguided 
enough to publish some letters which had the 
misfortune to be true, and not quite favour- 
able to the imperial rdgime. 2his droschky 
was, it need scarcely b said, a gem of its 
kind--a model Attelage .usse. The horse 
likewise a present from the emperor--was a 
superb coal-black talon of the Ukraine ; 
and, to complete the turn-out, the driver was 
in genuine Ischvostchik costume--in hat, 
boots, and caftan coral,lore. I w:,nt to see 
the double-bodied droschky in London, 
Ischvostchik and all. ][ am tire,.t of tan- 
dems, dog-carts, mail-phetons, and hooded 
cabriolets, with tall horses and slort tigers. 
What could there be more spicy down the road 
than a droschky, sparkling, sMniag, faultless 
to a nut, a nvet as our matchless English 
coachbuilders only k'now how to turn out an 
equipage; with a first-trotting mare in the 
shafts, and a driver with a bushy beard, a 
sky-blue caftan, shiy boots, and an Ischvos- 
tchik's hat? I think Jolm Coachnmn would 
not object to growing ; beard antt wearing a 
caftan for a reasonable advance on his wages. 
I wonder if any of the stately English hi- 
dalgos I saw just befire 1 lef Russit--if any 
of those ethereally-born Secretaries of Lega- 
tion, and unp:dd attachds--will bring home a 
droschky from the land of the Russ, or, on 
their return, order one fl'om Laurie or t[oul- 
ditch. There are, perhaps, two .slight ob- 
stacles to the naturalisaion of the droschky 
in Egland. I the first place, you couldn't 
have the Ischvostchik hrashed if he didn't 
drive well ; in the next, the English gentleman 
is innately a driving animal. He likes to tulle 
the ribbons himself, wl:ile his groom sits 
beside with folded arms. In :Russia, the case 
is precisely contrary. The Russian moujik is 
almost born a coachman ; at all events, he 
begins to drive i his tenderest childhood. 
The Russian gentleman scarcely ever touches 
a pair of reins. The work is too haxl ; 
besides, is there not Ivan iwmovitch to tak 
the trouble off our hands ? In St. Petersburg, 
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"Have you been in a desert-island, Uncle 
Carl ? " he asked, sturdily. 
"Yes. I have lived in one all my life." 
"Who do you think Frank is like in the 
face, Carl ? " said hts mother, to stop the 
boy's questions, which he was evidently going 
to propound with great earnestness. Carl 
looked at him a few seconds, then averted 
his eyes to the fire, and said, he could not 
tell. 
"We all think him ve T like his grandfither, 
mdon't you seethe resemblance ? Look again," 
persisted Alice, laying her hand affectionately 
on the boy's head, and raising the hair from 
his forehead, which was of noble expanse. 
Carl glanced up peevishly ; "I see no like- 
ness at all, unless it be to you--it is to you," 
he re},lied, and turned his head. 
"Uncle Carl, were there any savage beasts 
in the island you have come from ?" de- 
manded Frank, going up to his chair. 
"S:vage beasts in plenty--there are nothing 
else, in fact, where I live." 
"And were you alone, uncle ?" 
"No." 
This monosyllable was ejaculated in so 
fierce a tone that the lad was glad to draw 
back to his mother, and contemplate his 
eccentric relative at a distance. After a 
pause of several minutes lobin asked his 
brother from what place he had travelled 
last. "From Rome, " was the reply ; "it is a 
fine city, but dead--dead and dug up again." 
The way in which Carl Branston enun- 
ciated his words was of the strangest. If you 
couhl imagine a mechanical imitation of the 
human voice you would have it ; each sen- 
tence came out sharply, distinctly, but dis- 
connectedly, as if the speaker were groping 
in the dark fir ideas or memories which he 
could not seize, or which, having seized, he 
could not fit with words enough. Robin's 
nature was not to remember wrongs, or he 
might have taken a cold satisfaction in the 
view of his brother's misery ; instead he re- 
garded him with deepest commiseration, and 
Alice, who had never loved him, could 
scarcely refrain from tears. Carl said, 
"Your heart was always soft, Alice; but 
do not waste any sympathy on me. You 
only see a man who has not slept in a bed for 
a week. Give me some tea, and I'll go back 
to my inn." 
"Certainly, Carl, you will not leave us to- 
night, and Christmas time, too?" cried 
Robin; "think you have come home--you 
are welcome, heartily welcomeand it is not 
fit you should stir from the fire-side again. 
Alice has a room for you." 
" Well, so be it," replied Carl ; "I will be 
your guest for to-night, and to-morrow you 
must be mine." 
Frank had gradually crept back to a posi- 
tion in front of his uncle, and stood gazing 
steadfastly into his countenance with a s.lemn 
earnestness and childish curiosity. "Uncle 
Carl," he began deliberately, "you have lived 

on 'a desert-island ;--have you seen ghosts 
als ?" 
Alice laughed, and drew him away, calling 
him foolish boy, and bidding him not to tease 
his uncle, who was tired. 
"Seen ghosts ! what does the lad mean ? 
ghosts, what are ghosts ?" said Carl, paso 
sionately, and with lividly blanched lips. 
"Ghosts ! who says anything about ghosts ? 
I know nothing. Why should I see ghosts ? 
Go away, go away !" 
Frank hid himself behind his mother, 
but it was not him that Carl's clenched fist 
menaced; it was some shadow-form in the 
air at which he glared, and which he bade 
begone. This fit of agitation lasted two or 
three minutes, and then he sank collapsed 
and groaning in his chair, with Ms face 
buried in his breast. Alice hurried the 
children out of the room and seat them to 
their beds. When she returned, Carl  
telling his brother how ill he had been in 
Rome, and that he had not recovered his tone 
yet. "You see, Robin, I have led a hard 
life ; O, my God, what a miserable life  " 
' Our father's death, occurring so suddenly, 
was a dreadful shock to you, Carl " said 
Alice, gently. There was no answer. Carl 
sat staring into the fire for several mhmtes ; 
at last he said, very suddenly : 
"Go you away, Alice ; I have something to 
tell obino away." As the door closed 
after her, Carl leaned forwd towards his 
brother, and said in a hoarse whisper "Robin, 
I murdered my father da,d Margery 
Pilkington " obin started back and stared 
at him ; their eyes met. 
"YesI poisoned them both, and they 
dieddiedied, and I am How wild 
you look, brother ! what ails you ? " 
"Have done with these foolish tales, will 
you" cried Robin fiercely; "you have 
command enough to keep n lies, have you 
not ?" 
"I put three times the quantity in the 
glass, and he took it out of my hand ;if I 
had waited three hours I shouhl have sav 
my soul--the doctor said he could not have 
lived.longer, but the devil was there tempting 
me--Margery Pilkington found my secret out 
the first evening she lived with me, and the 
persecution I underwent from that woman 
w awfuland one night she threatened 
me, and she died. Well, what of that ? They 
said she had disease of the heart" 
"Carl, are these fables conjured out of a 
sick brain ?they are, surely ?" said Robin 
in an awful tone. 
"Devil's truth, every one of them!" re- 
tued Carl, with an insane glee; "devil's 
truth, I tell you. If you don't believe lne, ask 
Margery Pilkngtonthere she sits iu your 
"   " t  
wife 8 place. You wor t tell Ahce--swear. 
he sprang up and laid his hand on his 
brother's shoulder. Robin thrust him back 
into his chair, and held him with a gp of. 
irom 
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state had suspended his execution. Almost 
immediately after the respite was known, a 
committee of citizens was formed, and was 
even acknowledged by the mayor of the town, 
ttardenburgh, who appeared before them, and 
requested to know if he was to leave the 
isoners in the hands of the sheriff  When 
ompson and Gibson were preparing for 
death, and the sheriff directed the judicial 
executions, the committee caused a third 
gallows to be erected on the same spot, and 
Robinson to be hanged. After the execution, 
his excellency the governor was hanged, too ; 
but, fortunately for him, only in effigy. 
Order seemed to be re-established. But 
this expectation, too, proved to be unfounded. 
Among the prisoners were three criminals, 
llackenzie, Wittaker, and Mary Ann Hogan, 
who had made disclosures, so important and, 
as it was believed, implicating so many per- 
sons of high standing, that the committee 
resolved to reserve the trial of this case to 
itself. Upon Mackenzie and Wittaker the 
sentence of death was passed, and the 
twenty-first of August was appointed for 
their execution. 
Meanwhile, during the night before the 
execution, the governor of the states had 
obtained from Myron Norton, judge of the 
supreme court, a writ of habeas corpus 
which he placed in the hands of Sheriff Hays 
and Deputy Sheriff Copperton for immediate 
use. At half-past three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the governor, the two sheriffs, the mayor, 
city-marshal, and six police-officers entered 
clandestinely the room of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee. The guards were surprised, and the 
two prisoners were hurried off in full speed to 
the county-jaiL But now the bell from the 
engine-house began tolling, and the people and 
members of the committee moved in crowds 
towards the committee-house. When it was 
known that the prisoners were rescued, the 
indignant crowd rushed towards the prison 
in order to retake possession of the con- 
victs. The prison, however, was vell de- 
fended, and on its roof there were posted the 
magistrates concerned in th rescue, the 
police-force, and a body of well-armed citizens, 
ready to repel, from their advantageous posi- 
tion, any attack that should be made. Al- 
though much superior in numbers, the crowd 
dared not assail them. For two days the 
prison was besieged without effect. Then, 
the people became tired, and dispersed. When 
all hope of recapturing the prisoners seemed 
to be lost, on Sunday morning, the twenty- 
seventh of August, the bell of the Vigilance 
Committee tolled with unusual vivacity, and, 
at the same moment, a carriage and two 
splendid grey horses were seen dash!ng 
through the streets towards the committee- 
house. As the people poured out of the 
houses, it was directly known that some 
members of the committee had, by a dar- 
ing and sudden attack, succeeded in re- 
capturig the two prisoners from the 

county jail during the performance of divine 
serwce, and had conveyed them again into 
the prison of the Vigilance Committee. The 
excitement was immense, and in an incre- 
dibly short space of time fifteen thousand 
people were assembled be'fore the committee- 
house, venting their approbation in wild 
shouts. Some minutes later, the two re-cap- 
tured prisoners were hanged from the win- 
dows of the committee-room. It was, with 
much satisfaction, observed, that from the 
moment of capturing the prisoners in the 
county prison till their final execution, only 
seventeen minutes had elapsed. The public 
opinion and the press declared that the Vigi- 
lance Committee had redeemed their honour, 
and the only circumstance the Alta California 
found fault with was, that one or two of the 
committee very indecorously had appeared 
at the threshold of the window from which 
the poor wretches had the instant before 
passed into eternity, and seemed to recognise 
acquaintances among the populace: exhibit- 
ing very little reverence for the sacredness 
and solemnity of death. 
Proclamations followed from all sides, but 
were nothing better than empty words. It was 
clear to the most partial eyes that the victory 
remained with the committee and the un- 
becomingly clandestine way in which the 
highest authorities of the state had stooped 
to act, without success, betrayed too ob- 
viously their own consciousness of weakness. 
Arrived at the height of popularity and 
power, the Vigilance Committee acted wisely 
in desisting from flrther interference with 
the dministrtion of criminal law. They 
acted wisely, too, in not dissolving. The 
whole organisation remained unaltered, and 
imparted to the office-holders as well as to 
the criminals the persuasion of the undeni- 
able truth, that at any moment, when neces- 
sary, the committee could again repress 
crime and protect their members against 
either legal or illegal persecution in conse- 
quence of the duties they had performed. 
Even th preachers acknowledged from the 
pulpit that the Vigilance Committee had de- 
served great praise in delivering the country, 
at least for some time to come, i'om serious 
evils. 
The annexation of California added to the 
United States a fertile country, with a mild 
climate, splendid harbours on the _Pacific, and 
immense riches of gold. But, on the other 
hand, it established a nuery o atrocious 
crimes that were believed no longer to exist 
except among savages. This bane of human 
society was not confined to California alone. 
Hundreds of thousands ot American citizens 
who had undergone the brutalising influence 
of Californian life, returned to their former 
homes; and if we read now of :SIissouri- 
men scalping their fellow-citizens in Kansas 
and parading the bloody scalps before an 
applauding populace, we may, hot without 
great probability, suppose that there is some 
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porting, encouraging him; doubling with her 
life his life, his strength and his energies. 
tie saw the shadows of the children that 
would have climbed round his knees, sup- 
ported him in age, and transmitted to pos- 
terity his honoured name. 
lie sat in the present himself, alone, 
utterly alonea worn, worthless decrepit, 
u..les being ; shut out from all that makes 
life pleasant or valuable, or even endurable. 
Ad beyond, what did he see in the future ? 
Death, standing there at the very threshold, 
ready to bear him away : no respite, no time 
to exercise the gift lie had thus purchased; 
none to retrieve the past, to utilise the 
present, even at the moment it was revealed 
by what means these might have been done. 
Death he saw--and beyond this nothing; 
so ftr knowledge brought him, not one step 
farther. On the land that lay on the other 
side of the grave, her ray threw not a glimmer; 
all was impenetrable darkness ! lie felt the 
darkness extending to himself; dimming his 
vision, thickening his perceptions, closing him 
up in dull abstraction. 
"In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die." That one sentence con- 
tinually run in his ears. The sense of all 
else was lost to him..Finally, that too ceased, 
and he lay dead at the foot of the tree of 
the forbidden fruit. 

IIINIMS. 
S:vv.aA. distinguished instances have ap- 
peared d,ring the past half century of the 
compatibility of music with optics. A co- 
incidence exists even in the very number of 
the elements on which the respective sciences 
are founded; to wit, the seven notes of the 
gamut, and the seven prismatic colours into 
which an angular bit of glass dissects a ray 
ofis.ul}_g.ht  Amongst distinguished amateurs 
w. .... ave een accomplished simultaneously 
in the arts that appeal to the ear and the eye, 
I will mention no other names than those of 
Kitchener, who went so far as to adapt a 
melody to bubble and squeak, and of Cod- 
dington, who was senior wrangler and an 
admirable harpist. All I want now is to 
point out the occurrence of a corresponding 
modification in musical art as influenced by 
modern musical instruments, and in the 
visual power attainable by man as developed 
by improved adaptations of perfected lenses. 
Iu ancient music, a breve, that is to say a 
short note, was subdivided into two semibreves 
(its halves), and into four minims or least 
notes (the halves of semibreves), as the ex- 
treme of melodic rapidity. The giant of 
hrmony never dreamt of urging his pace to 
perform the steps now executed by many- 
twinkling feet. A minim was the acknow- 
ledged ultimate subdivision of mtsical sound, 
as to its temporal duration, till crotchets were 
inventel. :Now, breves have gone the way of 
mammoths and megatheriums ; a semibreve 

is a rarity, except when steadily held by the 
unfidtering voice of the immortal organ ; but 
for ordinary compose, for popuhr ditties, 
for operas which take the to'n by storm and 
keep possession of it during their fleeting 
day, a minim, once the least, is now practi- 
cally the logest extension of tone. It is 
parted and portioned out into crotchets, 
quavers, and semiquavers ; while these a,,ain 
are subjected to subdvmon, till they are 
chopped up and minced and pounded into 
double-demi-semiquavers and finer stilltill 
they reach the infinitesimally small fractions 
of sound--the quick-darting grace-notes and 
flashin ornamentsin short, the musical 
animalcules and infusoriawhich are the 
delight of modern throats and modern 
fingers. 
While musical perfqrmers were practising 
hard to perform minim passages with proper 
agility, n:tturalists were straining their eyes 
to get a peep at their organised minims 
mites and such like--beyond which tl,ey had 
little hopes of penetrating further aml deeper 
into the mysteries of animated nature. 
flea or a louse was to them a very small thing 
indeed to investigate in detail ; an itch insect, 
or a parasite on another insect, was a mate- 
rial minim, or the let of the little. The dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, never 
lived to see it circulate. :Now, it is but a 
poor microscope which will not show the 
globules in blood ; and their circulation--say 
ia the web of a frog's foot--is a spectacle 
vhich it is fitr fi'om difficult to exhibit, and 
that without seriots hardship or injury to 
the frog itself. Our optical double-demi- 
semiquavers are creatures which give every 
evidence of their enjoyment of life ; although 
ten thousand of them may take up no more 
room than that occupied by a grain of ordi- 
nary sand. A dab of ditch-water on a slip 
of glass is at this moment inviting me to 
throw down my pen, to admire the number 
and variety of its inhabitants. There are 
really minims and minimissimumsall, too 
apparently bets of prey. I see the la\ger 
swallow the less ; which are afterwards be- 
held, through the transparent coats of their 
devourers' stomachs, to be struggling in vain 
against their fate. But, remembering the 
actte conundrum, What is smaller than a 
mite's mouth ? Answer: That which goes 
into it, I conclude that the eyes of my most 
atomic minims can behold coveys of game 
and shoals of prey which to me remain in- 
visible. And, then, each of these least things 
is endowed with life and motion, and must 
be made up of mtscles, nerves, a skin, intes- 
tines, and circulatbg fluids, or, at least, of 
parts analogous to such; so that however 
minute they may be themselves, they are 
composed of members minuter still. Their 
progression, again, is mostly accomplished by 
means of countless bristles," or cilia, which 
flicker backwards and forwards with a 
feathering motion, like the oars of a boat 
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The cilia may be seen vibrating over the 
entire bodies of some animalcules, like a crop 
of barley on the surface of a field waving in 
the summer wind. Judge whether the 
word smallest be anything more, as far as 
any definite meaning is concerned, than a 
good-natured concession to popular forms of 
speech ! We now know that the realms of 
life are boundless, if not in magnitude, at 
least in littleness. The alchymy of optical 
skill has transmut.ed a phial of turbid fluid 
into a golden treasury of facts and inferences. 
It is vulgarly supposed that when things 
cease to be visible to the naked eye, there is an 
end to measurement ; all further speculations 
touching their magnitude,granting things 
invisible to have magnitude,are superfluous 
and a complete waste of time. When a vii- 
lage dame clearly sees nothing on a given 
patch of talc or glass, even with her spectacles 
astride her nose, she would consider it mad- 
hess were you to tell her that the proportions 
of large and less still continue to exist within 
that boundary, beyond her ken; while the 
superlative least has never yet been found. 
:But look at this brackish drop of water, 
which is part of an iron-ladleful I scooped up 
the other day out of a ruined sanded-up sea- 
port, 1,,ng deserted by human inhabitants. 
It is a pearly globule, the bigness of a good 
fat dewdrop, and clear, except that by look- 
ing sharp you can perceive a few specks, 
which are merely bits of dirt and rubbish. 
I let my spherical little fish-pond fall 
gently on a thin strip of glass, and submit it 
to the microscope. In the small quantity of 
saline fluid which will hang to the tip of a 
common goosequill, I have captured a multi- 
tude of wild creatures here confined, whose 
bulk and stature vary as much as those of 
the birds and beasts in Wombwell's mena- 
gerie. 
The largest live-lion which I see as yet, has 
the semblance of a great garden-slug, but is 
flatter and broader, lie glides gracefully 
along, searching with his mouth to the right 
and left for he best knows what. l-ow he 
turns himself, and swims sidewise, so as to 
give me a capital profile view of his person. 
lie is marvellously lean,not a bit of fat 
about him,and so transparent that I can 
behold, through him, every object over which 
he passes. ]qe is not at all dissting in his 
looks, and is free from every symptom of 
sliminess. His surface glances with pearly 
hues, not from any defective achromatism of 
my objectives,in plain English, from any 
fault of my glasses,but, from the extreme 
thinness of his outer coat, as is the case in 
soap-bubbles and fihns on water. He glides 
on his way in pleased content, and is soon 
out of our field of view. We might follow him 
by hitching the slide on which the drop o: 
salt water rest but let him gang his gait 
for, enter a band of waltzers, not keeping 
time, nor adhering very strictly to any set 
figure. They make me giddy to look at them 

as they whirl and spin. To avoid bring 
utterly bewildered, I will fix my attention on 
the movements of a single individual. The 
present ballet-girl, a coryph6e who dances in 
the front rank, has a body like a short-horn 
carrot, only pellucid as crystal ; at her root 
end she has a pointed radicle, tip, or move- 
able peg. Where the carrot leaves would 
sprout, there is a diadem of long rays, which 
vibrate rapidly, but not too rapidly to be 
visible. By these evidently the dancer rises 
and.sinks, revolves and rolls ; they are pro- 
bably the moustache which surrounds her 
mouth, and also the knife and fork with 
which she eats her dinner, as well as the 
fingers she catches it with. She is out of 
sight, andwhisk !who was that who ran 
across the room ? swift as a swallow, but 
large and seemingly spherical ? There ! 
It stops for one instant, and I am in 
the presence, I suppose, of one of the 
rotifers, or wheel-animalcules, but can hardly 
tell from such a passing glance. I think I 
saw the wheels twisting about its head, and 
am sure I saw a yellowish meal safely stored 
in its portly paunch. Perhaps it is Noteus 
quadricornis; what do I knoxv?as the 
]?rench say when a knotty point puzzles 
their brains. Another smaller wheeler--it 
does not follow that he is more juvenile 
throws himself into the ring, like ]Ir. 5Ierri- 
merit, with a sudden summerset. He pi- 
rouettes a moment, in which teat he is aided 
by his bell-shaped proportions, and then darts 
off to another station with a flea-like skip, 
pirouettes again, leaps aside, and dis:tl)pears. 
He favours us with a very short peribrmance, 
and is continuing his part behind the scenes. 
I shift the glass slide a little bit, and 
fall upon a showe-of shooting stars. They 
flash across the field in all directions. 
They are white, clear, and roundish ; that is 
all I can see, for they are excessively quick 
and extremely small. :But if extreme rapidity 
perplexes, deliberate movements are some- 
times ludicrous. There's a droll creature, who 
gives you time to look at him. He walks 
into the circus thus : he makes a bow till he 
touches the floor with his head. He then 
stands on his head and makes another bow in 
the same direction, till he touches the floor with 
his foot or feet ; for his figure is altogether 
that of a worthy peasant ready-dressed to run 
a race in asack. His march, is that of a recruit 
cautiously pract:.sing to the sober measure of 
the Dead hIarch in Saul. But is he only 
hoaxing us, after all ?masking his real cha- 
racter ? This certainly must be his brother, 
who creeps in hurriedly on his belly, never 
leaving hold of the ground with his tail 
during the whole of his course. What 
versatility ? I begin to suspect he is only 
the great slug in another disguise; and 
yet, no, it cannot be possible ? But let us 
not be in too great a hurry about what is pos- 
sible. How hungry he is. He h:ts seized some 
unfortun.'te victim, and shakes it as a terrier 
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this boot of boots against the walls of my 
st,ve (my feet being within them), with- 
out the slightest danger of scorching my 
flesh or injuring the leather. ] might strop 
a razor on my t(asan boot ; in short, I might 
do as many thngs with it as with the dear 
old Leather Bottelle in the song; and when 
it is past its legitimate work it will serve to 
keep nails in, or tobacco, or such small wares. 
The morning equipment of a Russian seig- 
neur is never complete without t(asan boots. 
When you pay an early-visit to one of these, 
you will tind his distinuislmd origin re- 
clining on an ottoman, a very long Turkish 
chibouk, filled with the astut M. Fortuna's 
krepky tabaky between his lips, his aris- 
tocratic form enveloped either in a long 
Caucasian caftan of the finest sheepskin, 
or inn flowered Persian dressing-gown, 
a voluminous pair of charovars, or loose 
trousers of black velvet bound round his hips 
with a shawl of crape and gold tissue, while 
a pair of genuine Kasan boots (to follow outthe 
approved three-volume novel formula), com- 
plete his costume. Stay--his origin's head will 
be swathed in asilk pock et-haadkerchief, which 
sometimes from its pattern, and sometimes 
from its uncleanliness, is not quite so pictu- 
resque. On a gueridon, or side-table, there 
will be, a green velvet porte-cigare, a box of 
sweetmetts, a bottle of Borde:tux, a syphon of 
Seizer water, and a half-emptied tumbler of 
tea, looking very muddy and sticky in its 
glass prism. There will be a lap-dog in the 
room who has been taught to unde'rstazd 
French, though a Cossack cur by four descents, 
and who, at the word of command, in that 
language, goes through the military exercise. 
There will be the lap-dog, Mouche, or Brio's, 
plate of z-acaroons and milk in the corner. 
There will be, very probably, a parrot, per- 
haps a monkey ; but in default of these, cer- 
tainly a musical box, or a guitar. Scattered 
round his origin's feet, and on his ottoman, 
will be his origin's morning light literature : 
Paul de Kock, Charles de lternard, or Xavier 
de Montdpn, their amusing and instructive 
works: [Gentlemen of the old school read 
Pigault, Lebrun, and Ducray-Duminil,] you 
never see any newspapers. His origin does 
not care about boring himself with the Jour- 
nal de St. Ptersbarg, or the Gazette de 
l'Acadmie ; and as for the Times Punch, the 
Charivari they are not to be had, even tbr 
nous autres in Russia You seldom see any 
:Russian book, unless his excellency deigns to 
be a savant. What is the good of studying 
the literature of a language which nous autres 
never speak! There is a piano in a corner, 
with a good deal of tobacco-ash on the keys. 
There are some portraits of opera girls on 
the walls, and some more Paris Boulevard 
lithographs too silly to be vicious, though 
meant to be so. If my reader wants to see 
portraits of Our Lady, or of the Czar, he 
or she must go to Gavrilo-Ermovievitch, 
the merchant's house, or Sophron-Ptvlytch 

the mojik's cabin--not to the mansions of 
nous autres. There is about the chamber, 
either in costume, or accoutrement, some 
slight but unmistakeable sign of its owner 
not always wearing the Persian dressing- 
gown, the charovars, and the Kasan boots, 
but being compelled to wear a sword, a hel- 
met, a rey great-coat, and a stand-up collar ; 
and there is, besides the parrot, the monkey, 
and the lap-dog, another living thing in some 
corner or otherin the shape of one of his 
origin's serfs, who is pattering about making 
cigarettes, or puffing at a samovar or polish- 
ing a watch-case, silently and slavishly as is 
his duty. 

JOHN HOUGHTON'S WISDOM. 
I'IR. JoI HotIO, Gentleman, Fellow 
of the :Royal Society naturalist, seller of 
apothecaries' wares and groceries at the 
corner of Eastcheap, commission-agent, and 
editor of a newspaper of universal knowledge, 
vas a man of whom his age had not a little 
reason to be sat.Jailed, considering the many 
queer things which that age had been accused 
of doing: during many years of the reigns 
of Charles the Second, James the Second 
Villiam and Mary: William alone, and Anne, 
did Mr. John Houghton bring forth his odd 
little newspaper, containing a budget of 
curious things, and useful things very little 
known at the present day. He was able to 
publish a testimonial relating to the praise- 
worthiness of his labours, signed by men 
who, in some instances, have attained a repu- 
tation which the forgotten John Houghton 
more really deserved. Samuel Pepys, John 
Evelyn, Robert Plot, Daniel Coxe, Hans 
Sloane, Edmund Halley, were among those 
whose signatures were appended to this tes- 
timonial. As the nevspap.er in question is 
very scarce ; a.s barely one m one thousand of 
the readers of Household Words will ever 
have an opportmity of seeing it; and as 
John Houghton is really worthy of being 
held in remembrance as a remarkable man, 
we will forthwith introduce him. 
In September, sixteen hundred and eighty- 
one, appeared the first number of a modest 
little periodical, purporting to be lIr. John 
Houghton's Collection relating to Husbandry 
and 'grade. It was, as near as may be, equal 
in the size of the page to the Notes and 
Queries of our modern days ; and each sheet, 
of eight such pages, were sold for one penny. 
Sometimes a number contained two sheets. 
They appeared about once a mouth, occa- 
sionally at longer intervals. His first volume 
ended, John Houghton made a movement 
towards the collecting of what, in these our 
days, we should call statistics. He said: 
"I have printed a letter, which, as I shall be 
recommended, I design to send to ten or 
twenty thousand persons from whom, vhat 
account I receive, tending to the increase of 
husbandry or trade, shall be iithfully pub- 
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pair, vhereas they were wont to have four- 
teen-i,en,.e ; and it is a common thing, when 
manufacture is cheap, ibr the rich tradesman 
to buy and throw by, saying :' IIang it, 
it is hard if it won't pay interest: it will 
fetclt money one time, or other.' I know a 
weaver, at this time, hath five thousand 
pieces of ribbon by him, and still emldoys 
his work-folk, although it is with a prate,ca 
to keep them." Therefi,re, industry be- 
getteth i,lenty, and thus the five spokes of 
the viteel go round--plenty, laziness, scarcity, 
dearness, bdustry--plenty, laziness, scarcity, 
dearness, industry-- each producing the 
others in determinate order. John Hough. 
ton had a notion that the king could keep 
the spokes dearness, industry, and plenty 
uprmost, by encouraging fhiou, grant- 
ing bounties on exportation, and increasing 
consumption by various artificial means. 
Others of Houghton's economical views 
have grovn ve T much out of tshion. He 
detnde, l prodigality ; he defended good 
livit ; he defended high duties. The starb- 
ling lom that, "Those who are guilty of 
pr,digality, pride, vanity, and luxuries, do 
cause more wealth to the kingdom than loss 
to their own estates," he dctnda, by saying 
that wl,atever the prodigal spends, it is iu 
matters either native or foreign. "If native, 
there can be no prejudice to the whole ; be- 
cause, it being but one, aml he n member of 
that one, he gives it to himself; for I think 
it is universally granted, that whatever any 
country spends of its own, if it be capable 
of a supply, will never hurt it ; nay, to con- 
sume a great deal will be a conveniency, if 
not an advnnge, by finding employment tbr 
a great many idle people. If foreign, that 
will also be  great advantage, as well  a 
security to the nation." John :Houghton was, 
howeve too honest to llow his economics 
to blind his morMity. He condemned the 
prodigality which touched the conduct and 
character of the spendthrift as a man, how- 
ever much he disputed it to be  national 
evil itx its economical results. 
5lany of his observations on men and 
things were very shrewd, and in advance of 
his ge. It appears that the trade between 
England and Scotland during the reign of 
William and Iary was very small; and 
tIoughton commented on the ft in a pe- 
culiar way. Only sixty-six vessels of all 
kinds came to London tom Scotland in the 
year sixteen hundred and ninety- four. 
"IIow " he exclaims ; "what no more from 
ao near an ally ? Two humlred and twelve 
from little :Holland, about sixty-six from 
great Scotland. It's like sisters; we envy 
one another's prosperity, and wish well to 
anybody rather than to each other. Sixty- 
six! hIethiuka it sounds like the mark of 
th bet; and ta we are--homo homini 

lupus." Itoughton adverts to a triple leagu% 
at that time maintained between England 
and some of the continental powers; and 
thus expresses an opinion which has a whole 
budget of wisdom wrapped up in it ;  I have 
a long while thought that a triple league and 
right understanding between, and improve- 
meat of, :England, Scotland, and Ireland 
wouhl be better fi,r us than any league 
Christendom can afford beside. :But public 
and private interests do sehlom gradiate." 
From other remarks made by him, it seems 
evident that Scotchmen and Scotch produc- 
tions were in that day much discountenanced 
iu England. "If it be good for us to have 
Hull (commerce), would it not also be good 
to have Scotlaml, by a prudent manage- 
meat, laid to us? When does a great 
market prejudice any place ? I have heard 
that twenty thous.nd Scots yearly go abroad 
to seek their fortunes ; would it not be well 
for us to h.'.tve them come hither, whereby 
our country and plantations may be better 
supplied ? Some will say they are poor, 
aml will eat up our fat; but what reason 
is there to think they will e'er carry it to 
their own country ?" 
In another of his essays he lays down 
the proposition that," It is better for England 
to have Ireland rich aml populou.% than poor 
and thin ;" and after arguing indefence of that 
maxim, he winds up by saying, "lt us every 
all, as much tm may be, encourage Ireland, till 
it grows so rich, that, by being twisted into a 
cord with England and Scotland, it may be 
too strong for all foreign powers, either to 
break or weaken--which is the hearty wish 
of John IIoughton." 
That this rmarkable gentleman, natu- 
ralist, apothecary, statist, fellow of a learned 
society, editor, and grocer, was thoroughly 
in earnest in the wish above expressed, 
there can be no sort of doubt; and as 
little can we distrust him when he says, 
'That knowledge may cover the earth as 
the water covers the sea, is the hearty 
prayer of the world's well-wisher, John 
lloughton." 
We have purposely refrained from all 
mention of the advertisements which John 
Houghton was instrumental in giving to the 
world, in order that they may form a dMnty 
dish to be served up on a future occasion. 
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and reported that his mother, Lady Crans-  
toun, ha, l employed workmen to fit up an 
apartment f,,r her at Lennel I[ouse. Soon 
afterxards, Miss Ilandy began to Iut her 
father's powder into the water-gruel which 
he took forsupper. The father'sbodily state 
was becoming very wretched. Vomiting, 
purging, and internal ulceration tortured 
him. A nurse, for whom his daughter had a 
great deal of affection, drank one morning 
the gruel left by the master overnight, and 
was seized, before she could finish it, with so 
violent a sickness that the servants feared 
she would die in a fit. She said, while she 
was eating it, that the house smelt of physic, 
and everything in it tasted of physic. 
It is to be observed that, fancying one 
of the servants was not looking well, ]liss 
Blandy had warned her of the unwholesome- 
hess of water-gruel, and had said something to 
her fellow-servant with a like intention. 
The powder was still being mixed with the 
gel. A large panlhl of gruel for three days' 
consumption was prepared ; and, on the third 
day, one of the servants declared it to be 
stale and made som more. "Then," she 
testified, "1 brought out the pan (the even- 
ing before I thought it had an odd taste), so 
I was willing to taste it again, to see if I was 
mistaken or not; I put it to my mouth and 
drank some, and taking it fl-om my mouth, 
I observed some xvhiteness at the bottom. I 
went immediately to the kitchen and tohl 
]etty Binfield there was a white settlement, 
and I did not remember I had ever seen oat- 
meal so white betbre. Betty said, 'Let me 
see it ;' I carried it to her, she said ' What 
oatmeal is this ? I think it looks as white as 
flour.' We both took the pan and turned it 
about, and strictly observed it, and concluded 
it could be nothing but oatmeal. I then took 
it out of doors into the light and saw it 
plainer ; then I put my finger to it, and found 
it gritty at the bottont of the pan ; I then 
recollected I had heard say, poison was white 
and gritty, which mademe afraid it was poison." 
llurder was out. The pan was carefully put 
by ; taken, on the first opportunity, to a 
friend of the family ; and shown to the family 
surgeon ; who said he could not tell what it 
was, because it was wet, but thought there 
must be foul-play somewhere. 
low, lIr. Blandy was at this time danger- 
ously ill, and Miss Blandy had learnt from 
the surgeon that he was in danger; where- 
upoa she urged, against her father's wish, 
the sending for additional advice, and did send 
secretly for Doctor Addington. Doctor Ad- 
dington, when he saw his patient, suspected 
poison, and asked questions which alarmed 
Miss llandy. On a Saturday night, there- 
fore, when she had directed a letter to an 
uncle, in the kitchen, and had made occasion 
to go to the fire to dry the ink, she slipped 
into the fire some papers and poked them 
down into the coals. One servant immedi- 
ately threw coals on; and, as soon as the young 

lady was gone, from nnder the damp coals 
the two maids took a piece of paper that was 
only singed and that contained white powder. 
It was labelled in Ir. Cranstoun'shand-writ- 
ing, ":Powder to clean the pebbles." 
Then the servants were convinced that their 
young mistress had been poisoning her father. 
One of them gave information to her master 
early the next morning. The powder was 
placed, on his next visit, in the hands of Doctor 
Addington ; who called in a second physician, 
and remained all day with his patient. During 
that day he caused Miss Blandy to be searched 
and guarded. He asked the father more 
than once whether he really thought he had 
taken poison. The old man replied that he 
thought he had. ]=[is teeth had decayed fiter 
than was natural, and he had--especially after 
his daughter had received a present ot Scotch 
pebbles from ]Ir. Cranstoun--been affected 
with unaccountable pinchings and heats in 
his tongue and throat, and with almost in- 
tolerable burnings and pains. I asked him, 
said the doctor, whom he suspected to be the 
giver of the poison ? The tea stood in his 
eyes, yet he forced a smile, and said, "A 
poor, love-sick girl. I forve her. I always 
thought there was mischief in those cursed 
Scotch pebbles ! " 
The evidence to identify the powder in the 
pan and paper as white arsenic, is curiously 
illustrative of the difference between the 
chemistry of to-day and that of a hun- 
dred ve.'trs ago. The surgeon believed the 
white'vowder found in the pan to be poison, 
"becatse it was gritty and had no smell." 
The physician tried some in his house with a 
red hot poker !,to procure the odour of garlic 
in the fumes), upon which," he says, "I did 
imagine it was of the arsenic kind." The 
pehysician who received the paper of arsenic, 
r scued from the fire, said "I opened the 
paper very carefully, .-rod found in it a whitish 
powder, like white arsenic in taste, but 
slightly discoloured by a little burnt paper 
mixed with it. I cannot swear thin I o'der 
was arsenic, or any other poison ; because the 
quantity was too small to make any experi- 
ment with that could be depended on." With 
the 'hite powder from the pan, by tryin 
ten grains in one way, ten grains in anoth 
way, and so using five tests on large quantities 
--repeating the same tests with identical re- 
sults on arsenic bought as such, at a shop:-he 
obtained sufficient certzdnty as to the pomon 
used. Now, the chemist can identi the 
smallest fraction of a grab, 
Miss Blandy, imprisoned in her room and 
parted from her father--who, she was tohl, was 
dying--became violently distressed. IIer dis- 
tress was imputed by the ph.sicians to her 
knowledge of the consequences to herself 
with which she was then threatened. She 
pleaded hard to see her fitther once, and did 
see him. lie received her tenderly; to her 
plea for forgiveness he said, "I forgive thee, 
my dear, a,d I hope God will forgive thee ; 
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but thee shouldst have considered better than 
to have attempted anything against thy 
father ; thee shouldst have considered I was 
thy own father." " 
"Sir," she said; "as to your illness, I am 
entirely innocent." 
One of the servants then reminded her of 
the known facts. Miss Blandy replied, "I 
have put powder into tea, I have put powder 
into water-gruel; and, if you are in.jured, I 
am entirely innocent, for it was gveu me 
with another intent." 
I-Ier father firmly believed that. lie spoke 
of her only as the poor love-sick irl, upon 
whose simplicity Cranstoun had practised. 
"O, such a villain !" he said, as he turned in 
his bed. "Come to my house, eat of the best 
and drink of the best my house could afford, 
to take away my life and ruin ny daughter." 
But in his last words to his child, after bless- 
ing her, there was a strange mingling of the 
lawyer with the father : "Do, my dear, go out 
of my room ; say no more, lest thou shouldst 
say anything to thy own prejudice." 
The girl was taken back to priso in her 
chamber. She pleaded in vain. She asked 
afterwards for leave only to be against her 
father's door when he vas dying. She was a 
monster in the eyes of all about her, and as 
such she was treated. On the night of her 
father's death, she made, to two servants, wild 
proposals of flight. At the time of the 
autopsy, she being let' 'ith open doors, 
she said, in the defence she vas obliged to 
make tbr herself upon her trial," I ran out 
of the house,"out of the house and over 
the bridge, and had nothing on but an half 
sack and petticoat without a hoop ; my pet- 
ticoats hanging about me, the mob gathered 
about me. Was this a condition, my lords, to 
make my escape in ? A good woman beyond 
the bridge, seeing me in this distress, desired 
me to walk in till the mob was dispersed." 
There she was taken, and brought back to 
durance. The good womau so mentioned, 
being examined, said that when she called 
Mary Blandy in to save her from the mob, 
"she was walking as softly as foot could be 
laid to the ground ; it had not the least 
pearance of her going to make her escape." 
For this attempt to escape, such as it was, 
the prisoner was made to wear irons in gaol. 
Outside the gaol doors, horrible stories--after- 
wards confessed to be falsewere told about 
her. She was found guilty of murder at her 
trial, but conducted herself with so much 
decorum that the preiudice of many persons 
was dimii, shed. Afterwards, while nnder 
sentence, her behaviour in prison was said to 
be unimpeachable. She was coutent to suffer 
for having destroyed her father ; but to the 
last, with an appearance of te sincerity, de- 
clared that she had beeu duped by Cranstoun, 
and persisted in that account of the crime, 
which shconfirmed with an awfifl a, ljura- 
tion. Iter last words were: "May I not 
meet with etern.'l salvation, nor be acqfitted 

by Almighty God, in whose awful presence 
I am instantly to appear, if the whole of what 
I have here asserted be not true." 
There are more details in this case than 
we have given here ; but we have represented 
fairly the degree and nature of its difficulty. 
Cranstoun fled the country, and suffered at 
the hands of human justice no punishment 
worse than outlawry. 

SUBURBAN BELGIUM. 

THE Society of the True Friends of the 
Belgian Lion have retired from their place of 
rendezvous, opposite my window, and I can 
write in peace. They were pleasant fellows, 
very !friends, ia fact, of whose attach- 
ment any lion--Belgian, or otherwisemight 
feel proud; but, for my own part, I found 
a little of them go a remarkably long way. 
Joining hands in a circle, and performing a 
series of maniacal jumps, to the time of a 
drum and a pair of cymbals iu te centre 
(played by a deaf professor, who has regis- 
tered a vow to hear the sound of his own 
instruments once, before he dies), is good 
fun, I grant you,--more especially when you 
happen to be forty in number, and have 
been dining together in a country where 
strong beer is about twopence a gallon. And 
thenifyou all happen to possess tolerably 
strong lungs, and know the words of a 
patriotic chorus in the Flemish tongue, with 
a tune apiece to roar it to--why, the excite- 
ment of the thing is naturally enhanced. To- 
wards the end of. an entertainment organised 
on these principleswhen every tbrce is 
brought to unite in a general crescendo, 
movementwhen the time goes quicker, the 
drummer thumps harder; the legs leap 
higher ; the voices roar louder, till organisa- 
tion collapses, and the whole resolves itself 
into a pandemoniac chaos of shrieks, yells, 
bangs, thumps and tumbles. I know of no 
national amusement more thrillingly delight- 
ful in its way. Only it is rather trying to a 
nervous literary gentleman sitting at an oppo- 
site window, and who would like to finish an 
article in time for the post. Beyond his, I 
htve no fault to find with it whatever. 
Th.ey have gone, roaring and staggering, 
arm-n-arm, down the clean Flemish street, 
which tries so hard to look as if it belonged 
to the town ; but which breaks down utterly 
into calm, dark-green, poplar-planted, sandy- 
ribbed, Dutch country, not two hundred 
yards from my window. Their stentorian, 
Poly-tuned chorus is still audible, and will 
be, long alter I shall have lost sight of their 
flat caps and gloomy funeral blouses. Nay, 
after the very newspaper crown, with which 
they have invested their deaf drummer, and 
even the top of their drunken, lurching, 
stumbling, tricolor standard, shall have 
fitded from my horizon. Bless them, for honest, 
manly, noisy, di,reputable boozy, Teuton 
gi-'uts, as they are ! 
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mind. I would take a walk, and look at the 
town. 
My misgivings returned. The quarter in 
which f:te had pitched nay threadbare tent, 
looked uncomfortably like the bottom of 
Waterloo Place. The houses were very 
white, very square, very marbly--and were 
great in the matter of portes cochres, with 
such brass handles and knockers as no hand 
out of a Berlin glove would dare to meddle 
with. Had I not made a mistake ? Was it 
for the likes of me to dwell among these 
Carltons and Athenmums ? Pshaw ! My 
giants are only windmills after all ! What I 
have taken for a Bank of Englan I is but a 
bookseller's shop: negociants in the lace 
trade, with teachers of dancing and lan- 
guages occupying the upper stories. Even 
that stupendous Buckingham Palace opposite, 
is only a Family Hotel. And, as I live ! there 
is a tap on the basement story. Yea--a very 
tap-room. I see that they wish me to accept 
it as an estaminet; but I am not to be deceived. 
It is a place where--for all their Scagliola 
columns, and pale mahogany furniture-- 
somebody is licensed to sell beer by retail ; 
and the )eer is to be drunk on the premises. 
I observed that the beer is going off at a 
very brisk rate, and that the persons who 
drink it on the premises are, for the most 
part, sweeps and coal-hearers. (Very tall, 
thin sweeps they are; generally knock- 
kneed, and with tightly-fitting skeleton suits 
of flannel- having leathel'n straps round 
their knees, to keep down exuberance of leg: 
the class of sweep which--if I were so fortu- 
nate as to own steamboats--I would employ 
to keep my funnels in order.) My old faith 
in Brussels as the centre and ideal of the 
cheap which is not the nasty, returns comfort- 
ingly to me. It is time the problem were 
tested, so I enter---do not be prematurely 
severe, reader--the bookseller's, and demand 
a daily jommal. 
The price ? One penny sterling for a single 
copy; but if I will subscribe for three 
months, the journal will be delivered at my 
residence at the rate of a farthing and a 
fraction per diem. I will think over the 
subscription proposition ; and, in the mean 
time, submit to the ruinous interest (or dis- 
count, which is it ?) for temporary accom- 
modation. Decidedly Brussels is cheap and 
splendid. The shop in which I had been 
thanked so civilly for my penny purchase of 
the latest intelligence would put :5lessrs. 
Sams and hloodie to shame. 
Everything else that I buy is so cheap, and 
everything I see is so grand, I return to my 
marble palace strongly inclined to undertake 
the Dogeship of Venice, if need be. 5lonsieur 
Blanc, the civil intendant of my palace, 
approaches me and hopes that I have slept 
well. I inform him, with much bonhommie 
that I have slept admirably. Monsieur Blanc 
hopes I like their little to-wn. As I am deter- 
mined to put this good fellov at his ease, I 

tell him that I like his little to.n above all 
towns, and intend staying in it for some time. 
Monsieur Blanc and his fellow-citizens were 
only too much honoured. Had I secured a 
residence for myself and charming fanfily, 
who were not up yet, naturally, owing to the 
fatigxes of the voyage ? 
I thought it cbm-monly decent to appear 
absorbed in the Echo de Bruxelles, that I 
might not observe Monsieur Blanc's natural 
confusion while I conveyed to him the over- 
whelming tidings that I intended staying 
where I was--namely, at lonsieur Blanc's 
hotel. 
"Vrai--ment " 
Why did M. Blanc elevate his eyebrows 
and look at my boots ? And how came it 
that I watched him narrowly as he did so-- 
instead of minding my Echo de Bruxelles ? 
Yes. I had been recommended to the Sans 
:Nora as an agreeable and economical resi- 
dence. I did not wish to encumber myself 
with the responsibilities of an establishment in 
Brussels. It was one of the advantages of a 
popular form of government, that not merely 
the conveniences, but the elegances of lit 
were- 
" Hi ! Blanc ! " 
a [onsieur." 
In the Monsieur who had entered, and to 
enquire into whose will and pleasuro M. 
Blanedeserted me--with what I did not then 
like to consider (but which was) very rude 
abruptness--I immediately recognised a well- 
known travelling English baronet, whom I 
knew to be in the annual enjoyment of moro 
thousands sterling than I could even hope to 
earn in forty years. 
"Do you mean to say you charge four 
iancs and a half for a cup of tea " 
"M:onsieur had eggs." 
What was this chill that came over me so 
suddenly  I too had had eggs. 
"When I came through here in January 
you only charged me two francs for chops 
and the (something) knows what all." 
"honsieur," replied 1VL Blanc, with an 
adamantine dignity that might not easily be 
wounded, "January is one month--September 
another. Our season of voyageurs barely 
extends over four months in the year. We 
must profit by those months. In the winter 
I make reductions. It is then my interest 
to lower my charges and even take in 
boarders by the week or month. But at 
present--" 
I guessed what :5. Blanc did at present. 
How the honourable and wealthy baronet 
took his arguments I never cared to enquire. 
It seemed to me that I gave a hop, step, and 
jump, beginning from the steps of hi. Blanc's 
hotel, and alighting at a considerable distance 
outside the barriers of Brussels. 
Whether it was that the gon had 
changed my humble Balmorals for a pair of 
patent seven leagues in the morning ; or 
whether Brussels was really no larger than 
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good deal of trowser: he doesn't care about 
length, so as you give it him iu width ; and 
this garment he prefers built of the unmixed 
fustian order. He is very strong in the 
matter of shoes; lace-up well-polished calf- 
skin being your only wear, in the Saint's 
estimation. I wondered and admired at the 
dazzling perfection of St. Jesse's chaussure, 
on the first day of our acquaintance. I have 
since discovered that he is not above wearing 
sabots when the weather is bad, or there is 
out-door work to be done. He is a thrifty 
S.int. 
I wish St. Jesse vould make up his mind 
about his beard. At present he fluctuates I 
between a close shave, and what one might I 
really be excused for speaking of as going he 
whole hog ; for, if ever a human countenance 
grew bristles, that of St. Jesse may be said l 
to do so. There never was such a beard as 
his, whdn he lets it grow to its full extent. 
The moustaches fall over his gigantic mouth 
like heavy curtains over a palace window; 
and the basement story, or chin-beard, seems 
to begin somewhere below the chest; descend- 
ing to the loins. It is so unwiehlly ds to put 
you in mind of the Cape sheep, who require 
go-carts to carry their overgrown tails behind 
them. Yet I like St. Jesse best in his ful! suit 
of beard ; for it conceals his deficiency of chin. 
When this ornament has reached its full 
development, you have only to dress the 
Saint in his best (for St. Jesse can throw off 
his doleful blouse on occasion, and has a 
well-stocked press of broadcloths) ; squat 
him down at a table before a quart cylinder 
of beer ; unbutton his waistcoat, so as to let 
his coarse snowy shirt bag out a little ; put a 
slouched feathered sombrero on his head; 
and straightway you have the very type of a 
goodly Rubens burgher. Change the som- 
brero for a tarpaulin sou'-weser; hang a 
rusty Andrea Ferrara at the good Saint's 
side, aml you find yourself doubting that 
:5Iaster Hendrik Hudson could ever have left 
:Netherlandios in search of hIunhaltoe's ter- 
ritory: or, at any rate, believing that the 
enchantments of the Catskill Mountains must 
have preserved the great Dutch navigator 
alive and intact for the edification of the 
nineteenth century. 
And now let us approach the delicate 
ground of St. Jesse-ten :Noode's morals. 
Well, they are unexceptionable, were it not 
for--ahem !--in fact, an exception. To come 
to the point at once--St. Jesse drinks  He 
even drinks a great deal more than can pos- 
sibly be good for him. lie is a model hus- 
band and father ; a just steward ; an upright 

fights his adversary with his fists. He pro- 
poses healths, and starts choruses. He gets 
locked up. lie will not go home till morn- 
ing. He is drunk and disorderly. 
The house opposite my window is ostensibly 
known as the Estaminet of Le Grand Cerf. 
St. Jesse is not wholly free from the besetting 
weakness of his genteel brother. He would 
like you to think that he understands the 
French language. e will not mind the 
expense of a journeyman painter's wages for 
half a day to assist the delusion. But imme- 
diately under the Grand Cerf legend, St. 
Jesse has taken very good care to have 
inscribed, iu the mother tongue "In den 
grooten bert." Otherwise, how could )fis" 
thirsty liegemen know that he keeps a bier- 
huys at the sign of the Big Stag? But 
thanks to the felicitous afterthought, they do 
i know it. So do I, to my frequent incon- 
venience. 
I should state that I have acquired the 
injurious habit of writing late into the night. 
I sometimes sit up, hard at work, till three, 
four, and even five in the morning. Well, I 
can assure the reader honestly that I have 
never yet seen the gaslights of the Big Stag 
put out, or noticed the sligltest diminution of 
uproar in its eternal choruses. [ n the con- 
trary, it has been towards the end of my 
longest vigils that I have observed the live- 
liest tendencies on the part of my opposite 
neighbours to begin spending the evening. 
My landlord--a most respectable citizen ; in 
some way, I believe, connected with the 
secular service of the cathedral--is a fre- 
quenter of the tig Stag. I have never had 
the honour of hearing him come in for the 
night except once. It was, I should say, at 
about a quarter before five A.. I had just 
closed my secretary, and was yawning over 
a useless bedroom candle, when I heard 
somebody tampering with the street-door. 
Having received the Times ou the preceding 
day, and supped tolerably full of the bur- 
glarious horrors with which, in lhe absence 
of parliamentary intelligence, it has been 
found necessary to keep the mimls of my 
compatriots in a proper state of excitement, 
I felt alarmed, and thought of the five-and- 
twenty francs in my secretary. I rushed 
down stairs, rmed with the pol(e: I found 
the door wide open, and my landlord prostrate 
on the steps, smiling at- his latch-key, which 
had fallen from his hand, and whicl/he had 
evidently given up trying to reach. :He was 
babbling--probably of green fields--in his 
native tongue. I hauled him in-doors, pulled 
off his boots, dropped him into an arm-chair, 

judge; a merchant owing no man anything, in the nearest parlour (rented, as I have 
But, alack ! he is a debauched saint. He I since learnt, by a deacon of the Belgic church), 
begins early in the morning at his quart land shut him in. He was 1)erfct,ly well the 
cylinders of beer. These last him but a very [ next morning. He came up to my rooms at 
short time ; and the spirits-and-water sets in i about a quarter pa.t eight o'clock, a miracle 
!ours befin-e his early dinner. His afternoon i of clean linen and the closest shaving, and 
m one uumitigated soak. He takes his liquor:asked for his rent in the best French iron- 
hot with sugar, lie quarrels over it. He:giuable. He tendered no thanks whatever 
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complete apparatus for inward restoration. 
We have a comfortable square box covered 
with tin, which unthinking pelons might 
rashly assume to .be a dressing-case, but 
which in reality contains a pin,-and-a-half 
samovar ; a store of fine charcoal thereunto 
belonging ; a tchainik, or tea-pot of terra 
cotta, tea-cups knives, forks, and tea-canister. 
If we were real Russiansmhot as it is--we 
should incite Petr' Petrovitch to kindle a 
fire, heat the samovar, and set to tea-drinking 
with much gusto. As we have Anglo-Saxon 
notions, if not blood, we resort to that other 
compartment of the tin chest where the 
mighty case-bottle of cold brandy and water 
ismlarge squab, flat, and fitting into the 
bottom of the box. Then, each lighting a 
papiros, we throw ourselves back in the 
ealche. Petr' Petrovitch has not been for- 
gotten in the case-bottle line, and bid our con- 
ductor to resume the grandest of Scuds. We 
have an indefinite idea that we shall come 
upon one of Prince Bouillabaissoff's villages in 
an hour or so. This, too, is about the time 
to tell you that Alexis, though an imperial 
lg,a e is clad in a Jim Crow hat, a baker's 
.acket, nankeen pantaloons, and a lladras 
handkerchief loosely trod round his turn-down 
shirt collar. These are the vacations of the im- 
perial pages---very long vacations they have-- 
from hlay to August, and once in the country 
Alexis may dress as he pleases ; but, in St. 
Petersburg, it would be as much as his large 
ears are worth to appear without the regu- 
lation choke outfit--the sword, casque, belt, 
and, to use au expression of Mumchance, 
"coat buttoned up to here." Friend of my 
youth! why canst thou not come vith me 
from the tents of Tattyboys to All the 
Russias ? For here thou wouldst find, not 
one or two, but millions of men all with their 
coats buttoned up to here. 
I said OE of Prince Bouillabaissoff's vil- 
lages, for the prince is a proprietor on a large 
scale, and owns nearly a dozen, containing in 
all some twenty hundred douscha (souls) or 
serfs. But our grand scud principle is vindi- 
cated when we diverge from the marshes and 
the baked clods into the commencement of a 
smooth well-kept road, and learn from Petr' 
Petrovitch, whom we have hitherto foreborne 
interrogating, that we are approaching the 
vil, l.age of h:. de Katorichassoii: 
Yhe good Russian roads are oases between 
deserts. In the immediate vicinity of the 
seigneur's residence the roads are beautifully 
kept. xNo English park avenue could surpass 
them in neatness, regularity smoothness-- 
nay, prettiness and cheerfulness. There are 
velvety platebandes of greensward by the 
roadside, and graceful poplars, and sometimes 
elms. :But once out of the baron's dolnains, 
and even the outlyiug parts of his territory, 
the tender--high and byembecome the pitiable 
paths of travail and ways of tribulation, of 
hich I have hinted in the Czar's Highway. 
There is a humorous fiction that the pro- 

of the soil are bound to keep the 
roads in order, and another legend 
but more satirical than humorousthat the 
government pays a certain yearly sum for th 
well-keeping of the roads. Government money 
is an ignis i5.tuical and impalpable thing in 
Russia. You may pay, but you do not receive. 
As to the proprietors they will see the govern- 
ment barbacued before they will do anythin 
they are not absolutely compelled to d; and th 
upshot of the matter is, that a problem some- 
thing like the following is offered tbr solution. 
If two parties are bound to perform a con- 
tract of mutual service, and neither party 
performs it, which party has a right to 
complain ? 
11. de Katorichassoff, however--or rather 
Herr Vandergutlers, his North German 
bourmister, or intendant, for the noble Barinn 
is no resident just now (ftombourg, roulette, 
and so forth)- would very soon know 
the reason why all tlae roads about the 
seigneurial village were not kept in apple-pie 
order. They say that in TsarskoeoSelo palace 
gardens, near Petersburg, there is a corporal 
ot ivalids to run after every stray leaf that 
has fallen from a tree, and a police officer to 
take every unauthorised pebble on the gravel 
walks into custody. Without going so far as 
this it is certain that there are plenty of 
peasants mis  corve, that is, working three 
compulsory days' labour for the lord, to mend 
and trim the roads, clip the platebaudes, and 
prune the trees ; and the result is, ultimately, 
a charmingly umbrageous avenue through 
which we make our entrance into Volnoi- 
Voloschtchok. 
Though h/I. de K. (you will excuse the rest 
of the name I know) has only one village, he 
has determined to do everything in it eu 
grand seigneur. He has a church and a pri- 
vate police-station, and a common granary 
for corn; and, wonder of wonders, he has a 
wooden watch-tower surmounted by a circu- 
lar iron balcony, and with the customary 
apparatus of telegraphic sigmls in case of 
fire. As you can see the whole of the village 
of Volnoi--its one street, the chhteau of the 
Barinn, and the mill of hlestrophan-Koupri- 
anoritch--at one glance, standing on the level 
ground, and  there are no other buildings 
tbr ten miles round, the utility of a watch- 
tower does not seem very obvious. Still, let 
us have discipline, or die. So there were 
watchmen, I suppose, at one time ; but the 
balcony is tenantless no; and one of the 
yellow balls is in a position, according to the 
telegraphic code, denoting a raging conflagra- 
tion somewhere. There is nothillg on fire, 
that I know oi except the sun. Where is the 
watchman, too  There are plenty of vigor- 
ous old men with long white beards, who 
would enact to the life the part of that 
dreary old sentinel in Agamemnon the King, 
who, in default of fire, or water, or the 
enemy, or whatever else he is looking out 
for, prognosticates such dismal things about 
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and of gods undirstondynge, saf that thei 
worschipen an ox for here" (their) "God. 
And also everyche of hem" (them) "werethe 
an ox of gold or of sylver in his forhed, in 
tokene that they loveu well here God. * * 
Thei ben grete folk and wel fyghtynge ; and 
they have a gret Targe, that covereth all the 
body, and a spere in here hond to fights 
vAth. And zif thei taken ony man in bat- 
tayle, anon thei eten him." 
Somewhat akin to these dog-headed gentle- 
men, though svith more of humanity in their 
countenances, are the. people of whom Sir 
John also speaks when describing the empire 
of :Prester John. "In tha Desert," he says, 
"were many wylde men, that were hidouse 
to looken on; for thei were horned; and 
they speken nought, but they gronten, as 
lig,es. '' 
Vriters on natural history in former days 
did not draw such nice distinctions as science 
now requires; and, thereibre, it is not sur- 
10rising to find the tributes of various fa- 
milies of the Simian race united under one, 
the Cynocephalus doing duty as well for the 
true baboon as for the African and Oriental 
varieties of the Chimpanzee, or Troglodytes 
:Niger. Of the habits of these qu,lruman 
vhen tamed, enough has been recorded : how 
they sit at table, ea and drink (as people say) 
"like hristians," and exhibit other accom- 
plishments, more or less polite ; but it is their 
sawge state which more closely allies them 
to monsters. Think of the longo, a dog- 
headed party, which in its native African 
forests attains the stature of a giant, and goes 
bout with  tremendous club in his hand, 
knocking down elephants (so Battel says)a 
fellow whom you can't manage to capture 
live, since he has the strength and agility of 
ten ordinary men ! Spring-heeled Jack, the 
British monster of his day, was nothing to 
this :Pongo of Sierra Leone, who, according to 
:Prchas, is stout enough to turn the scale 
against two men of common size. " Oa the 
shores of the river Gambia," says Frazer 
(cited by Buffon), "the Pongos are large 
and fiercer than in any other part of Africa ; 
the negroes are greatly afraid of them, and 
dare not go iuto the woods for fear of being 
ttacked by these animals (who invite them 
to a kind of duel, offering them the choice of 
sticks to figh with) !" 
These creatures are held--and veTjustly 
heldto be extremely maleficent, but in the 
rts of :Nubia between the White and Blue 
les, they bear an entirely opposite cha- 
racter, if we are to credit the statement of 
Abdallah ben Ahmed ben Solim, an Arabic 
aut, hor, a native o the city of Assouan, who 
endows them with the properties of genii. 
'In the district between the wo rivers there 
dwells a people called Kersa, occupying a 
spacious territory ihrtilised by the waters 
of the :Nile In seed-time, each inhabitant 
brings all the grain he has, and traces an 
outline proportioned to the quantity he has 

to sow. Having thrown a little-of the grain 
into the four corners of the marked enclosure, 
be places the rest in the middle with a vessel 
of beer, and then withdraws ; returning the 
next day, he finds the beer gone and the seed 
sown. In like manner at the season of har- 
vest, the farmer (who must be a very lazy 
fellow) takes a few ears of wheat, and places " 
them, with the beer, in a convenient spot, 
and next day discovers that his corn is all 
cut and placed in shocks. The same method 
is employed in winnowing the grain, but if 
weeding his fiehl a blade of wheat is acci- 
deutally inclmled, the whole of the corn is 
torn up in the course of the night." This 
beer-drinking African brownie is conjectured 
by Monsieur ]tienne Quatremre, who tells 
the story, and does not doubt it, to be only a 
very intelligent monkey ! 
Egypt is the habitat of theTroglodytes, or 
dwellers in caves, of Sir John Maundevile; 
but they differ, in the article of diet at least, 
from the Trogs of the Arabian historian, 
though our own famed traveller has no sus- 
picion that they can be other than men. 
"Thei eten," he says, "flesche of serpentes ; 
and thei eten but litille, and thei speken 
nought; but thei hissen as serpentes don." 
With regard to the barking propensities of 
the CynocephMi, we learn from Allamand 
that a certain hlr. :l=Iarwood possessed a 
female orang-outang, given him by the King 
of Ashantee, " which pronounced frequently 
and .successively the syllables yaa-hou, ac- 
centing and dwelling very tbrcibly on the 
last." 
The writers whose forte was the prodi- 
gious, did not confine themselves to the 
euumeration of accidental monstrosities.  It 
was not stfficient for them to meet with an 
occasional lusus naturm ; they dealt in such 
commodities wholesale. Thus, on certain 
eastern shores, the whereabouts of which is 
unfortunately not specified, "dwelt a race of 
men fifteen feet high, whose ears were so 
enormous, that when they lay down at nig!t 
they wrapped themselves completely up m 
them." The narrator of this marvel dds 
"that when they encountered strngers they 
fled rapidly way through the desert, with 
their wonderful ears erect." Sir John hfaun- 
devils matches these large-eared people in 
the following passage: "And in another 
Yle ben folk of foul fasceon and schapp, that 
have the lippe above the mouths so gret, that 
when thei slepen in the sonne, thei keveren 
all the face with that lippe." 
The Sciapodes, or umbrella-legged, were a 
people of Africa (or' India) according to 
Pliny, Solid, us, Saint Augustine, Isidore of 
Seville, and others, who, to shelter themselves 
from the burning rays of a too tropical sun, 
lay on their backs, and holding up their leg 
(they have but one), make it serve the pur- 
pose of a large parasol. They are described 
as being very swift of foot (sunt celerrimo 
naturm), though how they get over the ground 
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Molucca islands, ]3razil, North America and I ceptor Aristotle, found in the Latin version of 
Europe, in the North Sea. Its length is eight ]tbe Pseudo-Callisthenes, and from which 
spans, its head is oval, and the face resembles]Vincent de ]3eauvais extracted so much in 
the fourth book of his Speculum Historiale 
|is a complete repertory of monsters. Accord- 

that of a man. It has an high forehead, little 
eye,z, a flat nose, and large mouth, but has no 
chin, or ears. It has two arms, which are 
short, but without joints or elbows (like the 
late ]Iiss ]3iffin), with hands or p:tws, to each 
of which there are four ]on_-, fingers, which 
are not very flexible (unlik Miss ]3.) con- 
nected to each other by a membrane like 
that of the foot of a goose ..... Their skin 
is of a brownish-grey colou; and their in- 
testines are like thos of a hog. Their flesh 
is as fat as pork, palicu]arly the upper part 
of their bodies ; and this is a favourite dish 
with the Indians, broiled upon a gridiron. 
(Fancy ordering a broiled mermaid at ]3lack- 
wall !) It makes a lamentable cry when 
drawn out of the water (no wonder, with the 
gridiron so extremely handy)." 
Making mermaids a substitute for pork 
seems common in Africa, for Edward Dapper, 
in his description of that continent (page five 
hundred and eighty-four), informs us that-- 
" In the sea of Angola, mermaids are fre- 
quently catch'd which resemble the human 
species. They are taken in nets and killed 
by the negroes, and are heard to shriek and 
cry like women. The inhabitants on that 
coast eat their flesh, being very fond of it, 
which they say is much like pork in taste. 
The ribs of those animals are reckoned a 
good styptic." (Too much of a styptic to have 
a mermaid for a rib.) Of the melnan genus 
is also the animal called the l4:ok-fish. Cas- 
par Peucerus vouches for having seen two of 
these creatures, "with a human face and a 
tonsure round his head"--on the first occa- 
sion, in fifteen hundred and forty-nine, in the 
]3altic Sea, not far from Haffnia, and in the 
following year near Conenha,en 
Father Francis de Pvia says (in the rela- 
tion of Captain Uring; London, seventeen 
hundred and twenty-seven)_ that "throu-hou! 
all the rivers of Zair th'e nermaid is 'und. 
which from the middle upwards has some 
resemblance of a woman: i.t has breasts, nip- 
ples, hands, and arms, but downwards it is 
altogether fish; its head is round, and the 
face like that of a calf; a large ugly mouth 
litt!e ears, and round full eyes; that he has 
eat of them divers times, and it tastes not 
unlike swine's flesh, and the entrails resemble. 
that of a hog, for which reason the natives 
name it lgullin-a-masa (the w:ter-sow); but 
the Portuguese call it Peixe Z:olker (the 
wonmn-fish). Although it feeds on herbs 
which grow on the river side, yet it does not 
go out of the water, but only holds its head 
out when it feeds: they are taken fvr the 
most part in the rainy times, when the waters 
are disturbed and muddy, and they cannot 
discern the approach of fishermen ; they are 
caught by striking." 
The pretended letter of Alexander the 
Great to his mother Olympias and his pre- 

ling to this work, which was the delight of 
the middle ages, they beset the path of the 
Iacedonian hero at every step of his progress 
through India. Alexmder begins the list of 
his prodigies with an account of a famous 
crab: "We continued our march until we 
came to the sea-shore, where, having halted, 
we sav. a crab come out of the briny flood 
and seize the dead body of a horse, which it 
carried off. Shortly afterwards, a host of 
these marine monsters fell upon us, so that 
we were not able to capture a single crab. 
The flame of a fire which we lit delivered us 
from them." This, it must be confessed, was 
not a very glprious passage-of-arms for the 
conqueror: of the world. The royal Greek 
continues : "Quitting these places, we moved 
on for several days, and encountered men 
who had six feet and three eyes ; a little fur- 
ther on we met with dog-headed men, whom 
we had some difficulty in putting to flight. 
At last we reached an immense plain, in the 
midst of which was a great gulf; I threw a 
bridge across it, and all the army passed 
over. Thenceforward we were deprived of 
the light of day. but, continuing the march, 
we arrived at the land of darkness, where 
The Happy dwell. Here two birds with 
human faces" (How did he make the,n out ?) 
"approached me on the wing, saying,' It is 
not permitted to thee, O Alexander, to ven- 
ture further.'" At this announcenent the 
king retraced his steps, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The conquest of Persia 
followed, after which Alexander, taking a 
number of guides, turned towards the north. 
"On the ninth day we found ourselves in a 
forest, called Anaphantus, full of a great 
number of trees bearing fruit like apples. 
There were also in this forest men of vast 
stature, twenty-four cubits in height, with 
thick necks and hands, and elbows like saws" 
(a nudge from these giants would be un- 
pleasant). "They advanced upon us. I was 
very much afflicted at seeing such beings, and 
ordered that some of them should be seized. 
We charged them with cries and trumpet- 
blasts, and they fled from us. I killed three 
hundred and thirty-two of them" (a state- 
ment one may be permitted to doubt), 
"and lost a hLndred and sixty of my own 
soldiers." 
The next foes whom the Greeks encoun- 
tered were the inhabitants of t country 
smiling with verdure, of gigantic size, stout, 
hairy, and red, with eyes like those of lions. 
"There were others also, called Ochlotes, 
without hair, four cubits high, and as broad 
as the length of a lance; they wore aprons 
for their o'My attire. They were very strong, 
and well disposed to annoy us, but fotght 
only with clubs, killing many of my men. 



common was, o have hitherto remained un- 
known. 
It is not surprising that W6hler, when he 
had got his aluminium, did not conceive a 
fidl or exact idea of what sort of creature he 
had caught in his toils. The actual presence 
and existence, and the remarkable properties 
of the metal extracted from clay, have been 
known for more than a twelvemonth past ; 
but the minds of the public, and even of 
learned men, have been filled with uncertain- 
ties and doubts as to tile reality of the asser- 
tion and promises that have been made 
respecting this curious and novel production. 
In eighteen hundred and fifty-four :hi. Deville, 
professor of chemistry at the Ecole Normale, 
at Paris, having attentively studied the 
aluminium of which :hi. WShler had only 
offered a transitory glimpse, found to his 
surprise that the metallic stranger displayed 
very different qualifications to those which 
its discoverer attributed to it. Its real attri- 
butes are so remarkable as to encourage a 
very high idea of the future prospects in store 
for it. 
When :hi. Dumas presented to the Academy 
of Arts the specimens of aluminium obtained 
by :M:. Deville, he called attention to the 
sonority of the metal, which rivalled that of 
the most sonorous brasses,--that of bell- 
metal, for instance. This quality has not been 
hitherto found in any metal in its pure state, 
and is another singularity in the history of 
clay-metal. Aluminium prepared by Mes- 
sieurs Ch. and AI. Tessier, according to the 
conditions prescribed by M. Deville, was put 
into the hands of workmen in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Christophe and (30. The 
men report the new metal to be at least as 
easy to work as silver ; they even state 
that there is no bsolute necessity to re-melt 
it a second time. Hitherto, the means of 
soldering aluminium had not been found, 
simply on the Messrs. Tessier's authority, 
because alloys of the metal had not been 
tried. They declare that the desired result is 
the easiest possible. By alloying aluminium 
vith zinc, tin, or silver, solders are obtained, 
whoie point of fusion is much .lower than 
that of aluminium itself, allowing the opera- 
tion to be performed with a simple spirit-of: 
ine .lamp, and even without any previous. 
scraping or cleaning, exactly as if they were 
soldering silver. Tile Minister of Commerce 
was applied to, to open a competition for the 
manufacture of aluminium, and that the pro- 
duce of such rivalry should furnish the mate- 
rial for the medals awarded at the close of 
the Universal Exposition of 'Fifty-five. 
Aluminium is contained in clay in the pro- 
portion of ti-om twenty to five-and-twenty per 
cent. Greenland cryolite consists of alumi- 
nium thirteen per cent., sodium nearly thirty- 
three per cent., and fluorine fifty-four per 
cent.. It is of a bright and shig white ; 
intermediate between the colour of silver 
and that of platina. It is lighter than 

glass; its tenacity is considerable; it is 
worked by the hammer with the greatest 
facility, and it may be drawn into 'ire of 
extreme fineness ; it melts at a temperature 
lower than the point of fusion of silver. 
Here is a list of characteristics sufficient 
to entitle this simple body to take rank 
with the metals of daily use in the arts ; but 
its chemical properties render it still more 
valuable. Aluminium is a metal completely 
inalterable by the atmosphere; it may be 
exposed without tarnishing, both to dry air 
and to moist air. Whilst our usual metals 
such as tin, lead, and zincwhen recently 
cut, soon lose their brightness if exposed to 
dampair,aluminium, under the same circum- 
stances, remains as brilliant as gold, platina, 
or silver; it is even superior to the last of 
those metals as to resistance to the action of the 
atmosphere ; in fact, silver, when exposed to 
sulphurated hydrogen gas, is attacked by it, 
and turns speedily black ; and, consequently, 
silver articles, after a long exposure to 
atmospheric air, are dulled at last by the 
small quantities of sulfhurated hydrogen 
which are accidentally combined with the 
air. Aluminium, on the contrary, offers a 
perfect resistance to the action of sulphurated 
hydrogen, and in this respect claims a notable 
superiority over silver. Again, aluminium 
decidedly resists the action of acids; azotic 
and sulphuric acids, applied cold, produce no 
effect whatever. Thin plates of aluminium 
may be kept immersed in azotic or sulphurie 
acid without suffering dissolution or even 
injury. Chlorydric acid alone attacks and 
dissolves it. The advantages to be derived 
from a metal endowed with such qualities 
are easy to be understood. Its future place 
as a raw material in all sorts of industrial 
applications is undoubted, and we may ex- 
pect soon to see it, in some shape or other, in 
the hands of the civilised world at large. 
Nevertheless, its destiny may have been in 
some measure mistaken. It cannot replace 
gold or silver in precious alloys, in coin, and 
jewellery. The great value and merit of gold 
and silver as preciou. metals lies in the ease 
with which they are withdrtwn from the 
combinations in which they have been made 
to enter. By very simple chemical processes, 
gold and silver are with facility separated 
from the compounds which contain them. 
Aluminium, unfortunately, is devoid of that 
property; it cannot be eliminated iu its 
metallic state like gold and silver from its 
different compounds. Instead of aluminium 
you get alumina--that is to say, the base of 
clay--a worthless substance. :Nor can a 
metal, whose origin is so widely diffused as 
clay is, ever hope to be accepted, in any cae 
as the representative of wealth. 
Aluminium, therefore, vill be exclusively 
reserved for manufacturing requirements. It 
will be applied to the fabrication of vessels and 
instruments of MI kinds in which resistance 
to the action of the air and to chemical agents 
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'ladonna was taken down, and gone. In a 
word, Bridget had stolen away from her 
home, .and left no trace where she was de- 
parted. I knew afterwards, that she and 
her little dog had wandered off on the long 
sea.reh for her lost daughter. She was too 
illiterate to have faith in letters, even had she 
had the means of writing and sending many. 
But she had faith in her own stron love, and 
believed that her passionate instinct would 
guide her to her child. Besides, foreign travel 
was no new thing to her, and she could speak 
enough of French to explain the object of 
her journey, and had moreover the advan- 
tage of being, from her faith, a welcome 
object of charitable hospitality at many a 
distant convent. But the country people 
round Starkey Manor House knew nothing 
of all this. They wondered what had be- 
tome of her, in a torpid, lazy fashion, and 
then left. off thinking of her altogether. Se- 
veral years passed. Both Manor House and 
cottage were deserted. The young Squire 
lived far away under the direction of his 
guardians. T[ere were inroads of wool and 
eoru into the sitting-rooms of the Hall ; and 
some low talk, from time to time, among the 
hinds and country-people, whether it wouhl 
not be as well to break into old Bridget's 
cottage, and save such of her goods as were 
left from the moth and rust which must be 
making sad havoc. But this idea was always 
qenehed by the recollection of her strong 
character, a]d passionate anger ; and tales of 
her masterful spirit, and vehement forte of 
will were whispered about, till the very 
thought of offending her, by touching any 
article of hers, became invested with a kind 
of horror ; it was believed t-hat dead or alive 
she would not fail to avenge it. 
Suddenly, she tame home;with as little 
noise or ,ote of preparation as she had de- 
parted. One day, some one noticed a thin, 
blue curl of smoke, ascending from her chim- 
ney. Her door stood open to the noon-day 
sun ; and ere many hours had elapsed, some 
one had seen an old travel and sorrow-stained 
woman dipping her pitcher in the well ; and 
said, that the dark, solemn eyes that looked 
up at him were more like Bridget Fitzgerald's 
than any one else's in this world ; and yet, it 
it were she, she looked as if she had been 
scorched in the flames of hell, so brown, and 
scared, and fierce a creature did she seem. 
By-and-by, many saw her ; and those who 
met her eye once, cared not to be taught 
looking at her again. She had got into the 
habit of perpetually talking to herself ; nay, 
more, answering herself, and varying her 
tones according to the side she took at the 
moment. It was no wonder that those who 
dared to listen outside her door at night, 
believed that she held converse with some 
spirit ; in short, she was unconsciously earn- 
ing for hersel f the dread reputation of a witch. 
Her little dog, which had wandered half over 
the Continent with her was her only tom- 

panion; a dumb remembrancer of happier days. 
Once he was ill ; and she carried himmore than 
three miles, to ask about his management 
fi'om one who had been groom to the last 
Squire, and had then been noted for his skill 
in all diseases of animals. Whatever this 
man did, the dog recovered ; and they 
who heard her thanks, intermingled with 
blessings (that were rather promises of 
good fortune than prayers) looked grave 
at his good luck when, next year i his ewes 
twinned, and his meadow-grass was heavy 
and thick. 
Now it so happened that, about the year 
seventeen hundred and eleven, one of 
the uardian of the young Squire, a 
certain Sir Philip Tempest, bethought 
him ot the good shooting there must be 
on his ward's property; and in conse- 
quence, he brought down four or five gen- 
tlemen of his friends to stay for a week or 
two at the Hall. From all accounts, they 
roystered and spent pretty freely. I never 
heard any of their names but one, and that 
was Squire Gisborne's. He was hardly a 
middle-aged man then; he had been much 
abroad, and there, I believe, he had known 
Philip Tempest, and done him some service. 
IIe was a daring and dissolute fellow in those 
days; careless and fearless, and one who 
would rather be in a quarrel than out of it. 
He had his fits of ill-temper beside, when he 
would spare neither man nor beast. Other- 
wise, those who knew him well, used to 
say he had a good heart, when he was 
neither drunk, nor angry, not" in any way 
vexed. He had altered much when I tame 
to know him. 
One day, the gentlemen had all been out 
shooting, and with but little success, I believe ; 
any how, Mr. Gisborne had had none, and 
was in a black humour accordingly. He was 
coming home, having his gun loaded, sports- 
man-like, when little Mignon crossed his 
path, just as he turned out of the wood by 
Bridget's cottage. Partly for wantonness, 
partly to vent his sleen uoon some livin 
creature, Mr. Gsborne took his gun, .'tnd fired 
he had better have never fired gun again, 
than aimed that unlucky shot. He hit alig- 
non; and at the creature's sudden cry, 
Bridget came out, and saw at a glance what 
had been done. She took Mignon up in her 
arms, and looked hard at the wound; the 
poor dog looked at her with his glazing eyes, 
and tried to wag his tail and lick her hand, 
all cover.ed with blood. Mr. Gisborne spoke 
in a kind of sullen penitence : 
' You should have kept the dog out of my 
way ; a little poaching varmint." 
At this very moment, Mignon stretched 
out his legs, and stiffened in her armsher 
lost Mary's dog, who had wandered and sor- 
rowed with her for years. She walked right 
into Mr. Gisborne's path, and fixed his 
unwilling, sullen look with her dark and 
terrible eye. 
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and volunteered to go and find out llr. Gis- 
borne, and obtain, firstly, the legal proofs of 
Lucy's descent from the Fitzgeralds of Kil- 
doon, and, secondly, he would t T to hear all 
that he could respecting the working of the 
curse, and whether any and what means had 
been taken to exorcise that terrible appear- 
ance. For he told me of instances where, by 
prayers and long fasting, the evil possessor 
had been driven forth with howling and 
many cries from the body which it had come 
to inhabit; he spoke of those strange New 
England cases which had happened not so 
lon before ; of Mr. Defoe who had written a 
bo, wherein he had named many modes of 
subduing :pparitions, and sending them back 
whence they came ; and, lastly, he spoke low 
of dreadful  ways of compelling witches to 
undo their witchcraft. But I could not en- 
dure to hear of those tortures and burnings. 
I said that Bridget was rather a wild and 
savage woman than a malignant witch ; and, 
above all, that Lucy was of her kith and 
kin ; and that in putting her to the trial, by 
water or by fire, we should be torturing--it 
might be to the deathmthe ancestress of her 
we sought to redeem. 
My uncle thought awhile, and then said, 
that in this last matter I was right--at any 
rate, it should not be tried, with his consent, 
till all other modes of remedy had failed; 
and assented to my proposal that I should go 
myself and see Bridget, and tell her all. 
In accordance with this, I went down 
once more to the wayside inn near Cold- 
holme. It was late at night when I arrived 
there ; and, while I supped, I inquired of the 
landlord more particulars as to Bridget' 
ways. Solitary and savage had been her lift 
for many years. Wild and despotic were her 
words and manner to those few people who 
came across her path. The country-folk did 
her imperious bidding, because they feared 
to disobey. If they pleased her, they pros- 
pered ; if, on the contrary, they neglected or 
traversed her behests, misfortunes, small or 
eat, fell on them and theirs. It was not 
testation so much as an indefinable terror 
that she excited. 
In the morning I went to see her. She 
was standing on the green outside her cottage, 
and received me with the sullen grandeur of 
a throneless queen. I read in her face that 
she recognised me, and that I was not un- 
welcome; but she stood silent till I had 
opened my errand. 
"I have news of your daughter," said I, 
resolved to speak straight to all that I knew 
she felt of love, and not to spare her. "She 
is dead !" 
The stern fiore scarcely trembled, but her 
hand sought the support of the door-post. 
"I knew that she was dead," said she, deep 
and low, and then was silent for an instant. 
"My tears that should have flowed for her 
were burnt up long years ago. Young man, 
tell me about her." 

"Not yet," said I, having a strange power 
given me of confronting one, wh.m, never- 
theless, in my secret soul I dreaded. 
"You had once a little dog," I continued. 
The words called out in her more show of 
emotion than the intelligence of her daughter's 
death. She broke in upon my speech : 
"I had! It was hersthe last thing I 
had of hersand it was shot for wanton- 
ness! It died in my arms. The man who 
killed that dog rues it to this day. For that 
dtmb beast's blood, his best-beloved stands 
acclrsed." 
I-let eyes distended as if she ,were in a 
trance and saw the working of her curse. 
Again I spoke : 
"0, woman !" I said, "that best beloved, 
standing accursed before men, is your dead 
daughter's child." 
The life, the energy, the passion came back 
to the eyes with which she pierced through 
me, to see if I spoke truth; then, without 
another question or word, she threw herself 
on the ground with fearful vehemence, and 
clutched at the innocent daisies with con- 
vulsed hands. 
"Bone of my bone ! flesh of my flesh ! have 
I cursed theeand art thou accursed 
So she moaned as she lay prostrate in her 
great agony. I "stood aghast at my own 
work. he did not hear my broken sen- 
tences; she asked no more, but the dumb 
coafirnation my sad looks had given of that 
one fact, that her curse rested on her own 
daughter's child. The fear grew on me lest 
she should die in her strife of body and soul ; 
and then would not Lucy remain under the 
spell as long as she lived ? 
Even at this moment, I saw Lucy coming 
through, the woodland path that led to 
Bridget s cottage ; Mistress Clarke was with 
her: I felt at my heart that it was her, by the 
balmy peace that the look of her sent over 
me, as she slowly advanced, a glad surprise 
shining out of her soft quiet eyes. That was 
as he: gaze met mine. As her looks fell 
on the woman lying stiff, convulsed on the 
earth, they became full of tender pity ; and 
she came forward to try and lif er up. 
Seating herself on the turf, she took Bridget's 
head into her lap ; and, with gentle touches, 
she arranged the dishevelled grey hair stream- 
ing thick and wild from beneath her mutcho 
"God help her," murmured Lucy. "tIow 
she suffers !" 
At her desire we sought for water;but 
when we returned Bridget had recovered her 
wandering senses, and was kneelin with 
clasped hands before Lucy, gazing at that 
sweet sad face as though her troubled nature 
drank in health and peace from every mo- 
ment's contemplation. A faint tinge on 
Lucy's pale cheeks showed me that she was 
aware of our return ; otherwise it appeared 
as if she was conscious of her influence for 
good over the passionate and troubled womau 
kneeling before her, and would not willingly 
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as I have heard, than all the other nuns pu 
together ; yet, when last month they wouh 
fain have made her mother superior, sh 
begged rather that they would place her 
below all the rest, and make her the meanest 
servant of all." 
"You never saw her " asked I. 
"Never," he replied. 
I was weary of waiting for Father Bernard, 
and yet I lingered inAntwerp. The political 
state of things became worse than ever, 
increased to its height by the scarcity of food 
consequent on many deficient harvests. 
saw groups of fierce, squalid men, at every 
corner of the street, glaring out with wolfish 
eyes at ny sleek skin and handsome clothes. 
At last Father Bernard returned. We had 
a long conversation, in which he told me 
th:tt, curiously enough, Mr. Gisborne, Lucy's 
fatlmr, was serving in one of the Austrian 
regiments, then in garrison at Antwerp. I 
asked Father Bernard if he would make us 
acquainted ; which he consented to do. But, 
a day or two afterwards, he told me that, on 
hearing my name, Mr. 13isbot'ne had declined 
responding to any advances ou my part, 
sayhg he had abjured his country, and hated 
his countrymen. 
Probably he recollected my name in con- 
nection vith that of his daughter Lucy. 
Anyhow, it was clear enough that I had no 
chance of making his acquaintance. Father 
Bernard contirmed me in my suspicions of 
the hidden fermentation for some coming 
evil working among the "blouses" of Ant- 
werp, and he would fain have had me depart 
from out of the city ; but I rather craved the 
excitement of danger, and stubbornly refused 
to leave. 
One day, when I was walking with him in 
the Place Verte, he bowed to an Austrian 
officer, who was crossing towards the 
cathedral. 
"That is Mr. Gisborne," said h% as soon 
as the gentleman was past. 
I turned to look at the tall, slight figure of 
the officer. He carried himself in a stately 
manner, although he vas past middle age, 
and from his years, might have had some 
excuse ibr a slight stoop. As I looked at the 
man, he turned round, his eyes met mine, and 
I saw his face. Deeply lined, sallow, and 
scathed was that countenance; scarred by 
passion as well as by the fortunes of war. 
'Twas but for a moment our eyes met. We 
each turned round, and went on our separate 
way. 
But his whole appearance was not one to 
be easily forgotten; the thorough appoint- 
ment of the dress, and evident thought 
bestowed on it, made but an incongruous 
whole with the dark, gloomy expression of 
his countenance. Because he was Lucy's 
father, I sought instinctively to meet him 
everywhere. At last he must have become 
aware of my pertinacity, for he gave me a 
haughty scowl whenever I passed him. In 

tone of these encounters, however, I chanced 
to be of some service to him. He was turn- 
ing the cor, er of a street, and came suddenly 
on one of the groups of discontented Flemings 
of whom I have spoken. Some words were 
exchanged, when my gentleman out with his 
sword, and with a slight but skilful cut he 
drew blood from one of those who had in- 
sulted him, as he fancied, though I was too 
far off to hear the words. They would all 
have fallen upon him had I not rushed for- 
wards and raised the cry, then well known 
in Antwerp, of rally, to the Austrian soldiers 
who were perpetually patrolling the streets, 
and who came in numbers to the rescue. I 
think that neither lIr. Gisborne nor the 
mutinous group of plebeians owed me much 
gratitude for my interference. He had 
planted himself against a wall, in a skilfifl 
attitude of fence, ready with his bright 
glancing rapier to do battle with all the 
heavy, fierce, unarmed men, some six or 
seven in nuxnber. But when his own sol- 
diers came up, he sheathed his sword ; and, 
giving some careless word of command, sent 
them away again, and continued his saunter 
all alone down the street, the workmen 
snarling in his rear, and more than half- 
i.clined to fall on me for my cry for rescue. 
I cared not if they did, my life seemed so 
dreary a burden just then; and perhaps it 
was this daring loitering among them that 
prevented their attacking me. Instead, they 
suflred me to fall into conversation with 
them ; and I heard some of their grievances. 
Sore and heavy to be borne were they, and 
no wonder the sufferers were savage and 
desperate. 
The man whom Gisborne had wounded 
across his face would fain have got out of 
me the name of his aggressor, but I refused 
to tell it. Another of the group heard his 
inquiry, and made answer: 
"I know the man. He is one Gisborne 
tide-de-camp to the General-Commandant. 
I know him well." 
He began to tell some story in connection 
with Gisborne in a low and muttering voice ; 
and while he was relating a tale, which I 
saw excited their evil blood, and which they 
evidently wished me not to hear, I sauntered 
away and back to my lodgings. 
That night Antwerp was in open revolt. 
The inhabitants rose in rebellion against 
their Austrian masters. The Austrians, 
holding the gates of the city, remained at 
first pretty quiet in the citadel; only from 
time to time the boom of a great cannon swept 
sullenly over the town. But, if they ex- 
pected the disturbance to die away, and spend 
itself in a few hours' fury, they were mis- 
taken. In a day or two the rioters held pos- 
session of the principal municipal buildings. 
Then the Austrians poured forth in bright 
flaming array, calm and smiling, as they 
marched to the posts assigned, as if the 
fierce mob were no more to them than the 
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than we did when we knew we were alone 
on the whle ocean, and that the beautiful 
ship in which most of us had been securely 
asleep within half an hour w gone for ever. 
There was an awful silence in our boat, and 
such a kind of palsy on the rowers and the 
man at the rudder, that I felt they were 
scarcely keeping her before the sea. I spoke 
out then, and said, "Let every one here thank 
the Lord for our preservation!" All the 
voices answered (even the child's), "We thank 
the Lord ! " I then said the Lord's Prayer, 
and all hands said it after me with a solemn 
murmuring. Then I gave the word "Cheerily, 
0 men, Cherrily ! " and I felt that they were 
handling the boat again as a boat ought to be 
handled. 
The Surf-boat now burnt another blue- 
light to show us where they were, and we 
made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly 
alongside of her as we da'ed. I had always 
kept my boats with a coil or two of good 
stout stuff in each of them, so both boats 
had a rope at hand. We made a shitt, with 
much labor and trouble, to get near 
enough to one another to divide the blue- 
lights (they were no use after that night, for 
the sea-water soon got at them), and to get a 
tow-rope out between us. All night long we 
kept together, sometimes obliged to cast off 
the rope, and sometimes getting it out again, 
and all of us wearying for the morning--which 
appeared so long in coming that old Mr. Rarx 
screamed out, in spite of his fears of me, 
"The world is drawing to an end, and the 
sun will never rise any more !" 
When the day broke, I found that we were 
all huddled together in a miserable manner. 
We were deep in the water ; being, as I found 
on mustering, thirty-one in number, or at 
least six too many. In the Surf-boat they 
were fourteen in number, being at least four 
to many. The first thing I did, was to get my- 
self passed to the mdder--which I took from 
that time--and to get Mrs. Atherfield, her 
child, and Miss Coleshaw, passed on to sit 
next me. As to old Mr. Rarx, I put him in 
the bow, as far from us as I could. And I put 
some of the best men near us, in order that if 
I should drop, there might be a skilful hand 
ready to take the helm. 
The sea moderating as the sun tame 
up, though the sky was cloudy and wild, we 
spoke the other boat, to know what stores 
they had, and to overhaul what we had. I 
had a compass in my pocket, a small tele- 
scope, a double-barrelled pistol, a knife, and a 
fire-box and matches. Most of my men had 
knives, and some had a little tobacco : some,  
pipe as well. We had a mug among us, and 
an iron-spoon. As to provisions, there were 
in my boat two bags of biscuit , one piece of 
raw beef. one piece of raw pork, a bag of 
coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown in, I 
imagine, by mistake, tbr something else), two 
small casks of water, and about half-aallon 
of rum in a keg. The Surf-boat, having 

rather more rum than we, and few to drink 
it, gave us, as I estimated, another quart int 
our keg. In return, we gave them three 
double-handflfls of coffee, tied up ia a piece of 
a handkerchief; they reported that they had 
aboard besides, a bag ot biscuit, a piece of beef, 
a small cask of water, a snall box of lemons, 
and a Dutch cheese. It took a long time 
to make these exchanges, and they were not 
made without risk to both parties ; the sea 
running quite high enough to make our 
approaching near to one another very hazard- 
ous. In the bundle with the coffee, I con- 
veyed to John Steadiman (who had a ship's 
compass with him), a paper written in 
pencil, and torn from my pocket-book, con- 
taining the course I meant to steer, in the 
hope of making land, or being picked np by 
some vesselI say in the hope, though I had 
little hope of either deliverance. I then 
sang out to him, so as all might hear, that if 
we two boats could live or die together, we 
wouhi ; but, that if we should be parted by 
the weather, and join company no more, they 
should have our prayers and blessings, and 
we asked for theirs. We then gave them 
three cheers, which they returned, and I saw 
the men's heads droop in both boats as they 
fell to their oars again. 
These arrangements had occupied the gene- 
ral attention advantageously for all, though 
(as I expressed in the last sentence) they 
ended in a sorrowful feeling. I now said a 
few words to my fellow-voyagers on the sub- 
ject of the small stock of food on which our 
lives depended if they were preserved from 
the great deep, and on the rigid necessity of 
our eking it out in the most frugal manner. 
One and all replied that whatever allowance 
I thought best to lay down should be strictly 
kept to. We made a pair of scales out of a 
thin scrap of iron-plating and some twine, 
and I got together for .weights such of the 
heaviest buttons among us as I calculated 
made up some fraction over two ounces. This 
was the allowance of solid tbod served out 
once a-day to each, from that time to the end ; 
with the aldition of a coffee-berry, or some- 
times half a one, when the weather was very 
fair, for broaktkst. We had nothing else 
whatever, but half a pint of water each per 
day, and sometimes, when we were cohlesg 
and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
served out as a dram. I know how learnedly 
it can be shown that rum is poison, but 1 
also know that in this case, as in all similar 
caes I have ever read ofwhich are nume- 
rousno words can express the comfort anti 
support derived from it. Nor have I the 
least doubt that it saved the lives of 
more than half our number. Having men- 
tioned half a pint of water as our daily 
allowance, I ought to observe that sometimes 
we had less, and sometimes we had more ; for, 
much rain fell, and we caught it in a canvas 
stretched for the purpose. 
Thus, at that tempestuous time of the 
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Miss Coleshaw seemed to grow iainter, and 
that Mrs. Atherfield got restless, as if she 
were waking out of her long dream about the 
Golden Lucy. 
It got on towards sunset. The wind 
was rising to half a gale. The clouds 
which had been heavy all over the firmament 
sluice noon, were lifting to the westward, and 
leaving there, over the horizon line of the 
ocean, a long strip of clear pale greenish sky, 
overhung by a cloud-bank, whose ragged 
edges were tipped with burning crimson by 
the sun. I did not like the look of the night, 
and, keeping where I was, in the forward 
part of the boat, I helped the men to ease 
the strain off our mast, by lowering the yard 
a little and taking a pull on the sheet, so as 
to present to the wind a smaller surface even 
of our small sail. Noting the wild look of 
the weather, and the precaution we were 
taking against the chance of a gaIe rising in 
the night--and being, furthermore, as I believe, 
staggered in their minds by the death that had 
taken place among themthree of the passen- 
gers struggled up in the bottom of the boat, 
clasped their arms round me as if they were 
drowning men already, and hoaely cla- 
moured ibr a last drink of water, before the 
storm rose and sent us all to the bottom. 
"W:tter you shall have," I said, "when I 
think the time has come to serve it out. The 
time has not come yet." 
"Water, pray !" they all three groaned 
together. Two more passengers who were 
asleep, woke up, and joined the cry. 
"Silence!" I said. "There are not two 
spoonsful of fresh water left for each man in 
the boat. I shall wait three hours more for 
the chance of rain before I serve that out. 
Silence, and drop back to your places ! " 
They let go of me, but clamoured weakly 
for water still ; and, this time, the voices of 
seine of the crew joined them. At this 
moment, to my great alarm (for I thought 
they were going mad and turning violent 
against me), I was .seized round the neck 
by one of the men, who had been standing 
up, holding on by the mast, and looking 
out steadily to the westward. 
I raised my right hand to free myself; but 
before I touched him, the sight of the man's 
face close to mine made me drop my arm 
again. There was a speechless, breathless, 
frantic joy in it, that made all the blood in 
my veins stand still in a moment. 
"Out with it !" I said. "Man alive, out 
with it, for God's sake !" 
His breath beat on my cheek in hot, quick, 
heavy gasps ; but he could not utter a word. 
For a moment he let go of the mast (tighten- 
ing his hold on me with the other arm) and 
pointed out westward--then slid heavily down 
on to the thwart behind us. 
I looked westward, and saw that one of 
the two trustworthy men whom I had left 
at the helm was on his feet looking out west- 
ward, too. /ks the boat rose, I fix,d my eyes 

on the strip of clear greenish sky in the west, 
and on the bright line of the sea just under 
it. The boat dipped again before I could see 
anything. I squeezed my eyelids together to 
get the water out of them, and when we rose 
again looked straight into the middle of the 
bright sea-line. My heart bounded as if it 
would choke me--my tongue felt like a 
cinder in my mouth--my knees gave way 
under me--I dropped down on to the thwart, 
and sobbed out, with a great effort, as if I 
had been dumb for weeks before, and had 
only that instant found my speech : 
"A sail ! a sail !" 
The words were instantly echoed by the 
man in the stern sheets. 
"Sail, he !" he screeches out, turning 
round on us, and swinging his arms about 
his head like a madman. 
This made three of our company who had 
seen the ship already, and that one fact was 
sufficient to remove all dread lest our eyes 
might have been deceiving us. The great 
fear now was, not that we were deluded, but 
that we might come to some seriSus harm 
through the excess of joy among the people ; 
that is to say, among such of the people as 
still had the sense to feel and the strength to 
express what they felt. I must record in my 
own justification, after confessing that I lost 
command over myself altogether on the dis- 
covery of the sail, that I was the first who 
set the example of self-control. I was in a 
manner forced to this by the crew frantically 
entreating me to lay-to until we could make 
out what course the ship was steeringa 
proceeding which, with the sea then running, 
with the heavy lading of the boat, and with 
such feeble substitutes for mast and sail as 
we possessed, must have been attended with 
total destruction to us all. I tried to remind 
the men of this, but they were in such a 
transport  hugging each other round the 
neck, and crying and laughing all in a breath 
--that they were not fit to listen to reason. 
Accordingly, I myself went to the helm 
again, and chose the steadiest of my two men 
in the after part of the boat, as a guard over 
the sheet, with instructions to use force, if 
necessary, towards any one who stretched out 
so much as a finger to it. The wind was 
rising every minute, and we had nothing for 
it but to scud, and be thankful to God's 
mercy that we had sea-room to do it in. 
"It will be dark in an hour's time, sir," 
says the man left along with me when I took 
the helm again. "We have no light to show. 
The ship will pass us in the night. Lay to, 
sir ! For the love of Heaven, give us all a 
chance, and lay to . '' says he, .and. goes. 
down on his knees .before me, wringing hs 
hands. 
"Lay to !" says I. a Lay to, under a coat ! 
Lay to, in a boat like this, with the wind 
getting up to a gale! A seaman like you 
talk in that way! Who have I got along 
here with me ? Sailors who know their craft 
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last feeble exertion on our parts could lead 
to any result. I only proposed it because I 
was driven to the end of my resources to keep 
up the faintest flicker of spirit among the 
men. They received my proposal with more 
warmth and readiness than I had ventured 
in their hopeless state, to expect from them. 
Up to the turn of midnight they resolutely 
raised their voices with me, at intervals 
of from five to ten minutes, whenever the 
boat was tossed highest on the waves. The 
wind seemed to whirl our weak cries savagely 
out of our mouths almost before we could 
utter them. I, sitting astern in the boat, 
only heard them, as it seemed, for something 
like an instant of time. But even that was 
enough to make me creep all over rathe 
cry was so forlorn and fearful. Of all 
the dadful sounds I had heard since 
the first striking of the ship, that shrill 
wail of despairrising on the wave-tops, one 
moment; whirledaway, the next. into the black 
night--was the most frightful that entered 
my ears. There are times, even now, when it 
seems to be ringing in them still. 
Whether our first gleam of moonshine fell 
upon old l[r larx_ while he was sleenina 
and helped to upset his weak brains alto- 
gether, is more than I can say. But, for 
some reason or other, before the clouds 
parted and let the light down on us for the 
second time, and while we were driving along 
awfully through the blackest of the night, he 
stirred in his place, and began rambling 
and raving again more vehemently than ever. 
To hear him nowthat is to say, as well as I 
could hear him for the wind--he was still 
down in his gold-mine ; but was laden so 
heavy with his precious metal that he could 
not get out, and was in mortal peril of being 
drowned by the water rising in the bottom of 
the shaft. So far, his maundering attracted 
my attention disagreeably, and did no more. 
But when he beganif I may say so--to 
take the name of the dear little dead child in 
vain, and to mix her up with himself and 
his miserly greed of gain; I got angry, and 
called to the men tbrward to give him a 
shake and make him hold his tongue. 
Whether any of them obeyed or nt, I don't 
know--Mr. Rarx went on raving louder than 
ever. The shrill wind was now hardly more 
shrill than he. He swore he saw the white 
frock of our poor little lost pet fluttering in 
the daylight, at the top of the mine, and 
he screamed out to her in a great friht 
that the gold was heavy, and the .water 
rising fast, and that she must come down 
quick as lightning if she meant to be in time 
to help him. I called again angrily to the 
men to silence him ; and just as I did so, the 
clouds began to part for the second time, and 
the white tip of the moon grew visible. 
' There she is !" screeches Mr. Rarx ; and 
I saw him by the faint light, scramble on his 
knees in the bottom of the boat, and wave a 
ragged old handkerchief up at the moon. 

"Pull him down !" I called out. "Down 
with him ; and tie his arms and legs !" 
Of the men who could still move about, 
not one paid any attention to me. They were 
all upon their knees again, looking out in the 
strengthening moonlight for a sight of the ship. 
"Quick, Golden Lucy !" screams Mr. larx, 
and creeps under the thwarts right forwar 
into the bows of the boat. "Quick! my 
darling, my beauty, quick! The gold is 
heavy, and the water rises fast ! Come down 
and save me, Golden Lucy ! Let all the rest 
of the world drown, and save me ! le ! me ! 
me ! me !" 
He shouted these last words out at the 
top of his cracked, croaking voice, and 
got on his feet, as I conjectured (for the 
coat we had spread for a sail now hid 
him from me) in the bows of the boat. Not 
one of the crew so much as looked round 
at him, so eagerly were their eyes seeking 
for the ship. The man sittig by me 
was sunk in a deep sleep. ]f I had left 
the helm for a moment in that wind and 
sea, it would have been the death of 
every soul of us. I shouted desperately to 
the raving wretch to sit down. A screech 
that seemed to cut the very wind in two 
answered me. A huge wave tossed the boat's 
head up wildly at the same moment. I 
looked aside to leeward as the wash of the 
great roller swept by us, gleaming of a lurid, 
bluish white in the moonbeams; I looked 
and saw, in one second of time, the face of 
Mr. larx rush past on the wave, with the 
foam seething in his hair and the moon 
shining in his eyes. Bebre I could draw my 
breath he was a hundred yards astern of us, 
and the night and the sea had swallowed him 
up and had hid his secret, which he had kept 
all the voyage, from our mortal curiosity, for 
ever. 
"tte's gone ! he's drowned ! ' I shouted to 
the men lbrward. 
lone of them took any notice ; none of 
them left off looking out over the ocean for 
a sight of the ship. lothing that I could 
say on the subjec of our sittation at that 
fearful time ca, in my opinion, give such an 
idea of the extremity and the fi'ightfulness of 
it, as the relation of this one fact. I leave it 
to speak by itself the sad and shocking truth, 
and pass on gladly to the telling of what hap- 
pened next, at a later hour of the night. 
After the clouds had shut out the moon 
again, the wind dropped a little and shi{'ted 
a point or two, so as to shape our course 
nearer to the eastward. How the hours 
passed ater that, till the dawn came, is more 
than I can tell. The nearer the time of day - 
light approached the more completely' every- 
thing seemed to drop out of my min, ecept 
the one thought of where the ship we had 
seen in the evening might be, when we looked 
for her with the morning light. 
It came at lastthat grey, quiet light 
which was to end all our uncertainty ; which 
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the brigantine (who had treated us with the 
most unremitting attention and kindness, 
and had been warmly seconded in hi.s efforts 
for our good by all the people under his 
command) volunteered to go sufficiently out 
of his course to enable us to speak the first 
Californian coasting-vessel sailing ir the di- 
rection of San Francisco. We were lucky in 
meeting with one of these sooner than we 
expected. Three days after parting from the 
lind captain of the brigantine, we, the sur- 
viving passengers and crew of the Golden 
lary, touched the firm ground once more, on 
the shores of California. 
Ve were hardly collected here before we 
were obliged to separate again. Captain. 
lavender, though he was hardly yet in good 
travelling trim, accompanied Mrs. Atherfield 
inland, to see her safe under her husband's 
protection. Miss Coleshaw went with them, 
to stay with Mrs. Atherfield for a little while 
before she attempted to proceed with any 
matters of her own which had brought her 
to this part of the world. The rest of us, 
who were left behind with nothing particular 
to do until the Captain's return, followed the 
passengers to the gold diggings. Some few 
of us had enough of the life there in a very 
short time. The rest seemed bitten by old 
Mr. larx's mania for gold, and insisted on 
stopping behind when Rames and I proposed 
going back to the port. We two, and five of 
our steadiest seamen, were all the officers and 
crew left to meet the Captain on his return 
from the inland country. 
He reported that he had left Mrs. Ather- 
field and Miss Coleshaw safe and comfortable 
under Mr. Atherfield's care. They sent affec- 
tionate messages to all of us, and especially 
(I am proud to say) to me. After hearing 
this good news, there seemed nothing better 
to do than to ship on board the first vessel 
bound for :England. There were plenty in 
port, ready to sail, and only waiting for the 
men belonging to them who had deserted to 
the gold-diggings. We were all snapped up 
eagerly, and offered any rate we chose to set 
on our services, the moment we made known 
our readiness to ship for England--all, I 
ought to have said, except Captain Ravender, 
who went along with us in the capacity of 
passenger only. 

Nothing of any moment occurred on the 
voyage back. The Captain and I got ashore 
at Gravesend safe and hearty, and went up 
to London as fast as the train could carry us, 
to report the calamity that had occurred to 
the owners of the Golden Mary. When that 
duty had been performed, Captain Ravender 
went back to his-own house at Poplar, 
and I travelled to-the West of England 
to report myself, to my old father and 
mother. 
Here I might well end all these pages of 
writing ; but I cannot refrain fi'om addina a 
few m're sentences, to tell the reader wat 
I am sure he will be glad to hear. In the 
summer-time of this present year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, I happened to be at 
New York, and having spare time on my 
hands, and spare cash in my pocket, I walked 
into one of the biggest and grandest of their 
Ordinaries there, to have my dinner. I had 
hardly sat down at table, before who should 
I see opposite but Mrs. Atherfield, as bright- 
eyed and pretty as ever, with a gentleman on 
her right baud, and on her left--anothe 
Golden Lucy ! Her hair was a shade or tw 
darke than the hair of my poor little pet o 
past sad times ; but in all other respects th 
living child reminded me_ so strongly of th 
dead, that I quite started at the first sight of 
her. I could not tell, if I was to try, hor 
happy we were after dinner, or how much we 
had to say to each other. I was introduced 
to Mrs. Atherfield's husband, and heard from 
him, among other things, that Miss Colesha 
was married to her old sweetheart, who 
had fallen into misfortunes and errors, and 
whom she was determined to set right by 
giving him the great chance in life of getting 
a good wife. They were settled in America, 
like Mr. and Mrs. Atherfield--these last and 
the child being on their way, when I met 
them, to visit a friend living in the northern- 
most pa of the States. 
With the relation of this circumstance, and 
with my personal testimony to the good 
health and spirits of Captain Ravender the 
last time I saw him, ends all that I have to 
say in connection with the subject of the 
Wreck of the Golden Mary, and the Great 
Deliverance of her People at Sea 
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